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PATTY'S DREAM. 



CHAPTER I, 



DOCTORS DIFFER, 



Towards the close of a year in the fourth 
decade of the present century the eminent 
Physician, Sir James Dunbar, was summoned 
in great haste from London to Netherleigh 
Castle, where the old Lord was lying danger- 
ously ill ; the great Doctor had just left the 
sick room and was standing at the top of the 
state staircase conversing in a low tone with 
Mr. Peebles, the family surgeon. 

The Physician was a man about seventy 
years of age, of tall angular figure, with 
bushy red hair well sanded with grey, high 
cheek bones, square jaw, and very thin lips ; 
his cold grey eye was keen and hard as steel, 
for the rest his address was easy and agree- 
able, and his conversation inclined to the 
cynical. The Surgeon was a little taaxi^ ^\^ 
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black beady eyes, and thin hair brushed up to 
a stiff ridge at the top of his head ; he was 
fussy in manner and garrulous of speech, 
and about forty years of age. 

The two doctors descended together into 
the great hall, where several powdered foot- 
men were waiting at the door of the small 
dining-room, in which luncheon and the house 
steward, cheque book in hand, attended the 
fashionable Physician. 

Mr. Peebles whispered Sir James and 
then whispered the steward, who forthwith 
proceeded to fill in a cheque amounting to 
about half the country doctor s yearly 
receipts ; and which the latter conveyed fur- 
tively to his chief as though it were stolen 
goods passed by a member of the light- 
fingered fraternity to a confederate, who in 
his turn crumpled it carelessly into his waist- 
coat pocket as if quite unconscious of the act. 

When they were seated at table, the 
butler presented Sir James with a glass of 
Madeira, which he said had twice doubled the 
Cape ; and observing the great Doctor's grim 
features soften under the influence of the 
mellow flavour, the ancient Gannymede felt 
emboldened to enquire " How do you find my 
Lord, Doctor?" 
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In a moment Sir James recovered his pro- 
fessional air, with its sybil utterance of 
oracular evasion, and shaking his head slightly, 
he said, " While there is life there is hope." 
"Doctor," Bateman paused. " Sir, '' — 
"Yes, what would you wish to say ? *' 
" Doctor" — the butler was holding the 
decanter ready to pour out a second glass of 
the precious nectar, whilst something very 
like a tear glistened in his aged eye — " Do, I 
entreat you, sir, permit his Lordship to taste 
this Madeira. It's hard, sir, it does seem very 
hard, for him to be denied one drop, with his 
cellars full of wines like this. It's like " — 
continued Bateman, growing poetical, — " yes, 
it's like being at sea with water all around 
and all the while the poor creatures dying 
of thirst ! It goes to my heart, Doctor, to 
see my Lord debarred from even one glass, and 
he all his life used to the very best and 
plenty of it." 

" Bateman — Bateman," cried Mr. Peebles 
in a tone of horror, " would you murder my 
Lord — consider the inflammation, the tendency 
to apoplexy — the — the — " 

" Aweel," interrupted Sir James, touched 
a little by the earnestness of the butler, and a 
great deal by the excellence of the ^\w^ \ ^^ "V 
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should say (all things considered) that a glass 
or two of this would not much hurt Lord 
Netherleigh." 

" Of course, Sir James, I am bound to defer 
to your judgment," said Mr. Peebles with an 
air of great mortification, ''but you must allow 
me at the same time to protest that I must 
not be considered answerable for the conse- 
quences of such a proceeding. I wash my 
hands entirely of the responsibility of the 
case ; indeed, I will go so far as to say I con- 
sider it to be more than probable that the 
results of such treatment might be fatal." 

" Why, man, there qan be but one result, 
and that a fatal one, treat the case how you 
will," whispered Sir James Dunbar; but the 
whisper was loud enough for Bateman, stand- 
ing at the table with the decanter still in his 
hand, and the four footmen at the sideboard, 
to hear, and to gather from the whisper that 
Netherleigh and themselves would soon have 
a new master. 

" Sir James Dunbar and myself desire 
some private professional conversation 
together," Mr, Peebles rather pompously 
observed to Bateman. The well-trained ser- 
vants took the hint at once, and the two 
doctors were left alone. 
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" I trust, my dear sir," Mr. Peebles began, 
^* you do not mean to impugn my professional 
ability by your cursory remark about the 
wine? I have so strictly adhered to the 
lowering system in his lordship's case, that I 
naturally feel myself somewhat compromised 
by your appearing to consent to that ignorant 
Bateman's presumptuous proposal of giving 
any stimulant to my noble patient. A medical 
man's reputation (no one, I am sure, under- 
stands that better than yourself. Sir James,) is 
a delicate thing — a very delicate thing indeed 
— easily blown upon and destroyed by a breath 
as it were, and mine I assure you is as dear 
to me as the apple of my eye." 

" Ou aye, I understand perfectly," replied 
the Physician, his mouth full of game pie, and 
himself profoundly indifferent to Mr. Peebles' 
medical reputation. " I entertain not the 
fihadow of a doubt but that you have 
treated your patient quite correctly, Mr. 
Peebles." 

The Surgeon coloured. 

" My name is Peebles, Sir James, but as I 
was going to observe — " 

** Oh, I beg your pardon — ^Mr. — ^Mr. — " 

** Peebles," repeated that gentleman, laying 
much emphasis on the first letter of his 
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name, which it must be admitted made all 
the difference in the meaning of the word. 

" Peebles, aye^ to be sure, I have it now, a 
town in the lowlands; I won't forget again — 
but you were about to observe — " 

" That I cannot be content, sir, that I can- 
not rest without yo ur decided approval of my 
management of this most important case — 
premising first of all that a medical man cannot 
justly be held accountable for the casualty of 
death, which we know will constantly occur 
in the best conducted cases." 

" Oh dear no, certainly not, most assuredly 
not," replied Sir James, with much energy — 
it would have been an awkward admission 
for a fashionable doctor of between thirty and 
forty years' standing to allow that a medical 
man was to be held accountable for the 
casualty of death ! 

"Allow me, then, briefly to recapitulate 
my treatment," continued Mr. Peebles. *' At 
the commencement of the attack I bled his 
Lordship freely, and this decidedly reduced 
the inflammation. After a few days- I re- 
peated the operation, when much to my 
surprise considerable weakness set in, indeed 
since Lord Netherleigh has passed his 
eightieth year I do not think he has borne 
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the lancet as we^ as one might expect from 
what we know of his excellent constitution. 
This weakness made me hesitate to 
phlebotomize the third time, and this is the 
only point I feel may have been weak in my 
treatment. Do you think me wrong in not 
operating a third time, Sir James ? " 

" No, I think you did quite right," replied 
the other sharply and shortly. 

**It's one of the worst features of this 
radical age, the rising prejudice against the 
use of the lancet — don't you agree with me 
Sir? 

Mr. Peebles paused for an answer, as none 
came he added rather timidly — 

"Perhaps you would approve a milder 
mode of treatment — ^blistering and the free 
use of mercury for instance." 

When a very young man James Dunbar 
had come to London from the extreme 
Northern Highlands to seek his fortune with 
scarcely a shilling in his pocket and rarely a 
certain prospect for his next meal, and now 
he was at the head of his profession. It is nbt 
to be supposed therefore that he could not 
read the signs of the times, or that he lacked 
skill to trim his sails to the wind — besides he 
was really highly skilled in his profession, 
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was. fairly conscientious, and possessed much 
practical sense. Thus he readily and 
decidedly gave in his adhesion to the grow- 
ing distrust of the violent medical measures, 
of which according to the past fashions of 
the time he had once been a high priest. So 
on this appeal fr©m Mr. Peebles he passed 
his fingers thoughtfully through his thick 
grizzled hair, and raising his shaggy eye- 
brows he tapped Peebles on the shoulder 
and said — 

" I'll tell you what, my good sir, I'm not 
quite sure that people now-a-days can stand 
the lowering they could when we were young 
(rather hard this comparison, considering the 
thirty years difference of age between the 
two men). I fancy we shall have to soften 
down our bleedings, and blisterings, and 
dosings, to suib the degeneracy of the age." 

" Exactly, my dear sir, exactly so — I quite 
agree with and understand you ; there is much 
truth in what you say ; so instead of giving 
— calomel for example all at once, I shall 
administer the same quantum in smaller 
doses, at more frequent intervals, and per- 
haps this plan may even more completely 
permeate the system." 

The London doctor sat silent for a few 
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minutes, then putting his hand on the sur- 
geon's arm, he said slowly and gravely — 

"Mr. Peebles, there's some one greater 
than you or I, who is busy up there with the 
poor Earl, and who needs no help in' lowering 
him before he finally cures him of all earthly 
diseases. Let him be, man, let him be — look 
at wine, and comforts, and cordials as though 
you saw them not, save your credit and 
pocket your fees with harmless draughts, and 
soothing mixtures, but spare him all useless 
worrying, for his time is short and his suffer- 
ings may be great." 

" You do not think he can last long ? " 

" It's impossible to say.; no — not long cer- 
tainly, but we can never calculate on latent 
:jstrength ; no not long — a week I should say 
-at most ; of course you will keep him alive as 
long as you can — it's our duty to do that." 

" Oh, surely, surely," was Mr. Peebles' 
reply, " ybu may depend upon me there." 

And there was no doubt but that Mr. 
Peebles, according to his lights, would do all 
in his power to prolong the life of his noble 
patient ; but judging from the worthy man's 
own explanation of those lights, we of the 
present age might incline to think their 
illumination rather dim and unsatisfactoT^ • 
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The lutich was now over, the travelling 
carriage ordered, and the two doctors turned 
to the fire and chatted about politics, and the 
affairs of Netherleigh. 

" I conclude they have sent for the heir,'** 
said the Physician, " young Philip Sydney, is 
it not ? " 

" Oh yes, we expect him to night, and a 
most promising young man is young Mr. 
Sydney ; great political talents, will make his 
mark on his country there is no doubt ; we 
are very proud of our young heir, Sir 
James." 

" On the Tory side, I suppose," remarked 
the London doctor. 

" Of course," returned the Surgeon, almost 
indignant at the question, "the Sydneys have 
always been Tories ever since time im- 
memorial, ever since the Flood I might almost 
say, as good Tories as ever lived, and young 
Sydney is quite a chip of the old block." 

" That's something like Auld Lang Syne," 
said the Physician, with a grim smile. " Then 
they will make your borough of Netherleigh 
a rotten one depend upon it, not that that will 
affect young Sydney much, as he will so soon 
take his seat in the Lords." 

" I suppose you are aware that Mr. Sydney 
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is to be married to Lord Long wood's 
daughter ? " said Mr. Peebles ; " a great alli- 
ance this, the Marquis is one of the great 
Tory families." 

" Oh yes, I know Lady Gladys Temple, I 
have been called in by the Marchioness several 
times." 

"Was it for Lady Gladys ? is she de- 
licate ? " enquired Mr. Peebles, with -lively 
interest. The country doctor had a long 
family, and it was by no means undesirable 
that the future Countess of Netherleigh 
should be rather delicate. 

"Yes, she's delicate, so her mother says; a 
fine young woman though. By the way, are 
the Netherleigh estates still encumbered ? " 

" Oh dear no. Sir James ; we have tided 
over all those difficulties long ago ; the 
present Earl's rich marriage and prudent 
business habits, of late years at least, have 
pulled us through, and we have now," said Mr- 
Peebles, drawing himself up with reflected 
pride, — " we have now, sir, a clear income of 
between seventy and eighty thousand a 
year ! " 

" A very pretty little income," observed the 
Physician condescendingly, " yes, as you say, 
the rich butcher's daughter must have patched 
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up the Netherleigh estates, beggared as they 
were by the present Earl's plentiful crop of 
early wild oats." 

" The late Countess was an army con- 
tractor's daughter, not a butcher's," said Mr. 
Peebles, with an air of offended dignity. 

" There's nae so much difference, not a 
retail flesher, it's true ; but he supplied meat 
all the same, only wholesale, but it's falling 
rather late in the afternoon, Mr. Peebles ; I 
wonder the carriage is not ready. I hope 
there will be no hitch in the back posting." 

" No fear whatever of that, make yourself 
quite easy on that score, Sir James ; there's 
never any hitch in the Netherleigh posting, 
you'll find four horses ready harnessed for 
you at every relay on the road. Why, I'd 
lay any odds you like, there's not a post- 
master on the great London northern road 
would counter-order the Earl's posting, no 
not if it were wanted for King William him- 
self." 

**You relieve me, indeed ; my time is in- 
valuable just now. I am in close attendance 
on His Royal Highness the Duke of Camelot. 
I did not dare let him know of my absence from 
town, his anxiety and indeed that of the whole 
Royal Family would have been so great." 
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" Is His Eoyal Highness dangerously ill ? '^ 
enquired Mr. Peebles in a tone of awe-struck 
solicitude. 

"Well, no, not exactly dangerously ill, but 
the gout is flying about him, and one can 
never tell where it may fix in such cases — on 
a vital part perhaps if not well watched. So 
I feel it imperative to be always at my post.'^ 

"Very true, indeed," solemnly assented 
Mr. Peebles, " when gout is as you say 
flying about a patient, the most experienced 
medical man on the face of the earth can't say 
for certain where it may settle." 

Sir James Dunbar had an amiable but con- 
siderable weakness for great people, and wa& 
very fond of talking about them. It was re- 
marked that he rarely attended a patient of 
mark without hinting that he was called in 
by some one of still higher rank ; to take a 
supreme example, if he were summoned to a 
king for a catarrh, rest assured his majesty 
would be informed that a neighbouring 
emperor was awaiting his advice for an 
asthma. In the present case he really was 
impatient to be back in town to watch the 
flight of the Royal Duke's gout, but far more 
so to prescribe for that great hide and tallow 
merchant, Alderman Gorman, wlxoixi \i^ \^SJ^ 
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suffering severely from the effects of the last 
civic feast. His Royal Highness paid in 
barren honour ; the choleric but generous 
Alderman not unf requently flung his night cap 
at his doctor's head, inside which would be 
found knotted a bundle of bank notes or a 
packet of guineas. 

You may be quite sure that the grandeur 
of the house of Netherleigh so coolly listened 

* 

to when Mr. Peebles was the narrator, would 
receive full justice from Sir James Dunbar, 
when he explained to the afflicted citizen the 
name and state of the noble patient, for whose 
sake he had left town. 

There was no more time for conversation, 
the Physician's carriage was announced and 
he was escorted with the honours of many 
serving men to the great front hall door. 

The two doctors shook hands at parting 
with much apparent cordiality, and then Sir 
James Dunbar sank back comfortably 
amongst the cushions of his luxurious 
travellingcarriage and forgot the very existence 
of the country doctor, whilst Mr. Peebles as 
he watched the receding vehicle registered 
the following vow in the innermost recesses 
of his bosom — 

" If ever I am the means of calling in Sir 
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James Dunbar again ril" — we need not 
record the alternative — the expressions in 
which it was couched were too strong and 
warm — " he is an ass and absurdly over- 
rated." 

Swift as the wind, any way as swift as four 
first-rate posters could carry him flew the 
carriage of the fashionable Physician down the 
magnificent beech avenue of which the leafless 
branches of the trees waved their giant arms 
towards the dull November sky — then across 
the smooth and noiseless turf, skirting the 
lovely lake on one side of which the mossy 
•closely shaven grass sloped gently beneath 
the softly lapping ripple, and on the other 
heavy evergreens dipped their boughs into 
the deep still waters they so darkly shadowed. 
On — on — by groups of stately timber or 
^rand solitary forest patriarchs — on through 
wooded height and romantic dell — by the 
wit^iering bracken where the deer lay perdus — 
out into the wild chase where pheasant covers 
abounded— on — on through one of thegrandest 
fairest parks in England, till they reached a 
lodge which opened on the great northern 
road. 

There was a stoppage here — something 
-amiss with horse or harness and ox^fe ol *Ocva 
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post boys got down to rectify it. Sir James 
Dunbar looked out of the carriage window 
and back to the Castle, the view of which 
was extremely imposing at this point ; it was 
a vast pile of building backed by an amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods, behind which the 
sun was sinking in all the glorious beauty of 
,a November sunset ; tower and terrace, 
mullion and turret, stood out in hazy indis- 
tinctness as the dazzling rays' of light fell 
raining like a shower of gold dust upon the 
building. Suddenly as he gazed — ^the great 
burning orb dropped behind the wooded hill,^ 
leaving the Castle in dull gloom, save one 
high tower on which the parting reflection 
was caught and concentrated, and then 
glittered and glanced around as if lighting it 
up for a festival. 

It was a singular tower, quite out of 
character with the rest of the Castle, an 
Italian campanile of great height far over- 
topping the highest point of the main edifice, 
and standing quite alone ; it was built by the 
last Earl and called " Lord Harry's folly ;" the 
three top stories were nearly all of glass, being 
intended for an observatory, and through 
those the dying reflection flamed and flickered 
as though living figures were passing across- 
i^^eir surface. 
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Why did the old Doctor gaze spell-bound 
upon the tower and tremble and shiver? 
What made his face grow so ashen in hue and 
his hand shake, and his jaw drop ? as he 
muttered — 

" Is this second sight ? Are the dead come 
to life again— her gesture — his smile — as they 
seemed to beckon me to turn back again. 
Nae — nae — ye are an auld fuil, James Dunbar, 
Tiae miracle in nature could give the naked 
eye power to recognise human face and figure 
at such a distance — ye are an auld fuil — and 
yet — and yet — I was nae thinking o' them, 
and what can the tower of the Sydneys have to 
do with me or I with it ? " 

The carriage was moving on by this time 
and Sir James rose again from the cushions 
on which he had fallen back, and once more 
looked out of the window ; the light had now 
entirely vanished and the foreign campanile 
stood up weird and solitary against the dark 
winter sky. 

" Ye are in truth an auld fuil, James 
Dunbar," he repeated, as he reseated himself,, 
and taking a treatise of the profession he 
loved so well from the carriage pocket, he 
began to read ; but his attention wandered, 
he was mountain-born and superstitious, and 

VOL. I. 
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he shivered slightly as he again said aloud — 
"It was nothing — nothing, a mere optical de- 
lusion — what has the tower of the Sydneys to 
do with me or I with it ? I shall never see 
it again — Met the dead bury their dead.' " 



Mr. Peebles was right — there was not the 
slightest hitch in the Netherleigh posting. As 
the London doctor's carriage came in sight 
of the successive post inns, the cloths were 
snatched off the fresh ready-harnessed horses 
that quickly replaced the foaming steeds of 
the last stage ; new post boys leapt into the 
saddles, and the traveller was again on his 
way with a celerity which scarcely gave the 
smiling landlady time to offer smiles and re- 
freshments at the carriage door. 

There was agreat dealof travelling just now. 
Change was in the air, for it was a time of 
much political agitation. The public mind and 
body were unusually restless, and the demand 
for post-horses exceeded the supply. At one 
relay a mother, who was hastening to a dying 
son, stood wringing her hands, weepingajid im- 
ploring for one — only one horse to help her on 
her way, that she might be in time to catch 
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the last smile or sigh of her boy ; but what 
was a case of life or death compared to the 
posting of Netherleigh Castle ? At another 
stage there was a gambler running off with an 
heiress with irate guardians close at their 
heels, he offered literally a handful of gold, 
his kingdom for a horse ; he might as well 
have offered his head to the scornful post- 
master, who answered — '' Good Gad, sir, do 
you suppose gold would bribe me to neglect 
Lord Netherleigh's posting?" 

The youag fellow, who had trusted to 
chance all the life, did not find his faith fail 
him now. 

" Never mind, my adored one," he said, 
soothingly, to his fair and frightened partner 
of his flight ; " there's one comfort, what 
stops us will stop them, it's only keeping dark 
for awhile." So the couple retreated to a 
back parlour until some jaded animals should 
he sufficiently rested to facilitate their escape. 

No — there was not a single interruption to 
the journey, which bore the fashionable 
Physician back to His Royal Highness and 
Alderman Gorman. 



CHAPTER n. 

WHAT ABOUT OUR MOURNING ? 

The tidings that the recovery of the Earl wa» 
hopeless spread through the Castle with the 
rapidity of a telegram, and the whole establish- 
ment became (in modem military phrase) de- 
moralized in consequence ; relaxation of 
discipline was universal, and all work not 
absolutely necessary was suspended. The 
female domestics collected in the women* s sit- 
ting-room, and under the pretence of needle- 
work, chattered incessantly about the coming 
event, which touched their interests too closely 
not to excite a corresponding anxiety and, 
necessity for its discussion. 

* * What about our mourning ? that's the 
principalist thing in my opinion,'' observed 
one of the housemaids. 

" So *tis in mine," remarked another. 
" Things don't look^precarious about that, I 
hope." 

" I'll be bound old Skinflint (the house* 
steward was thus disrespectfully designated) 
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will cut US down pretty short if lie gets his 
way, at least that's my notion," said a third. 

" I heard mother say,** interposed a young 
girl, the still-room maid, " that when Lady 
Netherleigh died the servants had money 
given them instead of mourning.** 

" And a very good thing too, Patty Star. 
Much more preferable I say, for then we 
could choose for ourselves, and may be save 
a trifle of money over.*' 

" And above," added another speaker. 

" But then there was no finery allowed, 
mother said," continued Patty, emboldened 
by the approval of her information. " Not a 
bit of trimming, only plain round tippets, 
and gowns down over the ancles." 

" You hold your tongue. Miss Pert," inter- 
posed one of the kitchen women, ** that was all 
very well when her Ladyship died, times is 
altered now reform's the word and reform's 
the deed ; we are going to have our rights 
and the gentlefolks are going to have their 
wrongs ; turn and turn about, and most time 
too, and I should like to see T should the one 
who should attempt to interfere with my 
mourning." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the first housemaid who had spoken throw- 
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ing up the window to address Mr. Shanker, 
one of the head footmen, who was crossing^ 
the yard, and who at the summons came up 
and leaned his arms upon the window sill. 

" So my Lord won't recover, Mr. Shanker ? '*^ 
she said. 

*^ No, Miss Burt, he's given over. I heard 
the Doctors say so in the pannelled dining- 
room." 

" Ah ! we must all die one day or another,, 
sooner or later," observed Miss Burt, wagging 
her head, and casting up her eyes solemnly 
to the ceiling. 

" Yes, we must all pay the debt of nature^ 
Miss Burt," was Mr. Shanker's answer, in a 
doleful tone. 

" Poor old gentleman I " said some one, with 
a sob. 

" Gentleman ! My Lord, is a peer of the 
realm, Susan." 

" Poor old nobleman then," assented Susan,, 
with a sniff. 

" Do you suppose the establishment will be 
kept up ? " enquired Miss Burt. 

** Ah, that's a very difficult question ta 
answer, ladies," said Shanker mysteriously.. 
" There are some rumours afloat of an un- 
pleasant nature (as one may say) concerning 
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our young heir, Mr. Philip. They do say, I 
hope it's only hearsay,that he is a bit touched 
with Methodism, is in short rather inclined 
to what is called in 'igh-life being * serious,' 
and what wild things that may lead to none 
on earth can tell, perhaps it may even come 
to a reducing the establishment." 

The women chorussed a simultaneous 
" Lor," at this startling intelligence, and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

In the days of our Sailor King religion by 
no means walked abroad in the silver slippers 
so widely worn in our times. As Mr. 
Shanker observed, " serious " was the society, 
** Methodist " the popular term for any one 
who in the slightest degree differed from his 
neighbours by fearing God, and looking after 
his preparations for the certain ultimate 
journey to another world. 

"But now really what is a Methodist, 
Mr. Shanker ? " enquired Patty Star, taking 
advantage of the silence this terrible revela- 
tion had occasioned, " I should like to know 
why pious Church people are called Metho- 
dists, and specially howMr. Philip can be one ?" 

"A Methodist ! Oh, a Methodist is a 
Methodist. One can't put it plainer than that 
I should think, Patty." 
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" No, I 'spose not," reflected Patty 
tlioughtfaljy, "only mother's sister, Auot 
Judy, who really is a Methodist, always goes to 
meeting, and wouldn't go to church or to 
any chapel even that's not Wesleyan, for any 
thing. Now I always see Mr. Philip regular 
at the Abbey Church when he's down at the 
Castle." 

"I should think so, indeed!" replied 
Shanker with infinite scorn, " members of the 
haristocracy are not generally meetiners ; we 
are not quite come to that in a Tory family 
I should hope. Reform hasn't quite brought 
about that state of things — but that's neither 
here nor there, only this I will say, there's 
reason in all things, even in religion." 

*' Yes," interposed Patty, " I've heard say 
there is reason in the roasting of eggs." 

" I by no means object to religion myself 
in its proper place," continued the footman 
in a tone of pompous sententiousness, and 
taking no notice of the still-room maid's 
comment. "When the family to which I 
belong attend church I go behind the carriage 
as willingly, if not with as much pleasure as 
when I follow them to the theatre. I even 
go so far as to say that praying out of the 
words of the Common Prayer jis by no means 
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Teprehensible in a sudden thunderstorm, or 
when people are going to die ; and I don't 
disapprove by no manner of means to family- 
prayer, especially when considered in the 
wages ; and I approve of grace before and 
after meat, particularly when a Chaplain is 
kept on purpose to say it, as was the case 
when I lived with the Duke of Perth. 
Religion is excusable .if not becoming, under 
such circumstances ; but religion out of its 
place — here, there, and everywhere — objecting 
iio a bull baiting, setting its face dead against 
a cock-fight and single stick match, and worse 
than that (as I actually heard Mr. Philip say 
:at table, and out boldly too) religion in- 
fluencing every thought, word, and act of a 
man — why then I say, ladies, religion is not 
•only in my opinion unpleasant, but it be- 
-comes downright improper." 

The orator paused, partly to recover breath 
after his eloquent oration, partly to receive 
the ovation invariably accorded him by his 
female admirers. 

" I say, Mr. Shanker," broke in Patty Star 
after the applause had subsided, "is Lady 
Gladys as handsome as they say ? " 

" Lady Gladhiss is ajoerdigeous fine woman. 
In the whole sphere of the nobility Patt^^ 
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] have never seen a finer. It would have con- 
verted a Radical to have seen her as I did 
when she was presented at Court." 

" And how was she dressed, Mr* 
Shanker ? " cried half-a-dozen voices at once. 

" Magnificently ! In silks and satins,, 
velvets and jewels." 

" Oh law ! that don't give us no notion. 
How was her dress made, sir ? " 

" In the very tip-top of the fashion, I 
assure you, ladies." 

" But what was the very tip-top ? " 

Shanker perceived the conversation was* 
getting beyond his depth, and not choosing 
to hold forth on any subject in which he did not 
shine, became suddenly alive to duties con- 
nected with plate, and nodding condescend- 
ingly to his fair friends, left the window and 
walked ofi^. After the few moments' silence 
which followed his departure, the tongues 
began again, the theme still being the coming 
change at the Castle. 

'' I thought how it would be," said one,. 
" when I heard the dogs howl so at the 
kennel all last week." 

" And as to the death watches behind my^ 
bed," said another, " 'twas awful ! I expect 
the wood will be clear eaten away with their 
biting and scratching." 
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" Didn't you see how the candles burnt 
winding sheets when the doors opened the 
night the wind blew so high?" shuddered a 
third. 

" Oh yes," cried a fourth, " there have been 
tokens all over the town as well as in the 
Castle. Mrs. Hobbs, at the huckster s shop, 
had three coffins following bounce out into 
her lap from the fire, and every one of them 
in the direction of the Castle, only the night 
before last." 

" I think nothing of these signs compared 
to dreams," said Sarah Burt, the housemaid. 
" I dreamed, as clear as the sun at noonday,, 
the very night my Lord was taken ill, that he 
would die, and I've never doubted it since." 

" Do you believe in dreams coming true^ 
Sarah Burt ? " enquired Patty Star, in a low 
voice, and her face grew very pale as she 
spoke. 

" That depends upon several things Patty,'* 
replied Sarah, with a wise shake of her head. 
" First you must dream it clear, then you 
must dream it three times running, then they 
must all be before twelve o'clock at night ; if 
dreamt after twelve they all go by contraries, 
and last and not least, if they come true 
afterwards you may be sure your dream was- 
true, certain sure." 
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" Ah, that's a day after the fair," said 
Patty. " I'd rather know before than after 
it happens whether my dream would come 
true; my dream," she added softly, with a 
perplexed troubled look in brow and eye. 

" And what may have been your dream, 
pray?" asked Sarah, '* if one may make so 
bold as to enquire." 

" Oh it's no matter, nothing particular,'* 
replied Patty. But there was a strangeness 
in her manner which excited curiosity, and 
Patty was teased with questions until half 
wearied she said — 

" Well, if you must have it you shall. I 
dreamed last night three times as clear as 
light, and I believe before twelve o'clock, 
that I was to be Countess of Netherleigh." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into their midst 
the women could not have been more 
astonished, so astonished indeed that for 
some moments they were dumb ; and then a 
storm of indignation and disgust burst forth 
against the dreamer. 

" Well, we are come to a pretty pass, the 
impudence of the minx I I suppose it's your 
beauty. Miss Star, that's to take the shine out 
of Lady Gladice, and lure away the young 
Lord that is to be, from a true love to a false I'* 
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" Please, your ladyship, will you give me 
your cast-off clothes now and again, and as 
I am taller than you, will you tell the dress- 
maker to turn down a piece so as they'll let 
down longer ? " 

" Sha'n't we be able to prig the jam without 
being scolded when we are my Lady 
Countess" — an ungenerous fling this : poor 
Patty about a year before had been detected 
(overcome by the temptation of a youthful 
sweet tooth) taking tithe from the preserves 
she was covering down. 

"I presume it's our fine voice — do-ray- 
me-sole-far-do — that's to get an Earl for a 
sweetheart, there's not 'much else / can 
see." 

And so on — and so on — they scolded, raved,, 
grew mortifyingly personal, insulted, gibed, 
sneered, in short displayed such reality of 
anger, that it appeared they really believed in 
the truth of the vision. 

The girl was generally well able to hold 
her own; she had quick wit and a ready 
tongue, but now she shrank silent and cower- 
ing like a hunted feeble creature at bay, and 
neither spoke nor moved. 

Her helplessness at last excited the pity 
of the kitchen woman who had ^to\»^^\i^^ 
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against any interference with her mourning, 
and who possessed such power of speech 
that few cared to enter the lists with her. 

" Shut up, huzzies," she cried, " you've 
harried the girl quite enough between you ; 
how can she help her dreams being foolish ? 
she did'nt want to tell them to you till you 
worried her into it. Come here, Patty child, 
if any one flouts you any more about your 
dream come and tell me, and" — clenching 
her fist and looking round — " they'll repent 
it, I promise 'em — and then my girl you do 
your part, and forget this foolishness. I 
don't approve of Earls and Countesses any 
more than I approve of lions and tigers, but 
there be such things, and there have been 
such things, and there will be such things, 
and we must put up with them ; only, my 
lass, mind you this, unless you are born and 
brought up to it you are no more fit to be a 
Countess than a tiger, and you would be most 
as happy as one as the other ; there now run 
away, and let's hear no more about it." 

The girl flew off like an arrow from the 
bow, and never stopped till she reached the 
Folly, which, as already mentioned, the 
campanile tower was called ; she drew a key 
from her pocket, unlocked the door, and ran 
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up the spiral staircase to a room about a 
third way up the building. 

Patty's father had been brother to Mrs. Jen- 
ner, the housekeeper at the Castle, and as the 
niece of that important personage she enjoyed 
many privileges unusual to her position. 
This room was her very own, where she was 
allowed to practice her tasks for the Abbey 
choir, for the girl possessed a magnificent 
voice, and sang the solos in the elaborate 
anthems performed at the afternoon services 
at the grand old Abbey Church, the pride 
and glory of the old town of Netherleigh, 
which nestled close outside the park 
boundaries. Almost from childhood Patty 
had belonged to the choir, and her voice and 
ear well repaid the organist for the pains he 
had taken in their cultivation. 

He had provided her with a box of musical 
glasses, a sort of harmonicon, the notes of 
which were struck with a small hammer, and 
on which she daily and diligently practised 
the solfa exercises given for the exercise of 
her voice and the improvement of her 
style. 

To this refuge she now betook herself, and 
throwing herself on the ground before the 
ijvindow which looked out over the park, she 
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gave way to a loud and passionate fit of 
weeping and sobbing. 

At last exhausted by this emotion she grew 
calmer, and bathing her swollen eyes at a. 
small washstand, she sat down before the- 
table on which her harmonicon was placed^ 
and began idly running up and down the 
notes with the hammer, her thoughts- 
evidently all the while being far away. 

She was not a pretty girl, certainly no one- 
would have called her pretty as she sat there 
draped ii^ a coarse blue cotton print witb 
white spots on it, and cut with no more- 
attempt at shape than would have been 
bestowed upon a bedgown, and so short that 
the heavy clump shoes (rather trodden down 
to heel it must be confessed) were clumsily 
visible. Upon her head an enormous mol> 
cap was perched, the borders so large and 
loose as to flop violently at the slightest 
movement, but which at least had the ad- 
vantage of partially concealing the majority 
of the twisted curl papers, which according^ 
to the odious habit of the time she usually 
wore until late in the afternoon. 

No, Patty Star did not look at all pretty as 
she sat there listlessly tapping the notes of 
her harmonicon, and the wonder would be if 
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any one could look pretty in a short coarse 
blue cotton bedgown, a mob cap, and twisted 
curl papers. 

Those days were not our days in respect to 
the liberty of dress accorded or rather taken 
by female domestics, and the sumptuary laws 
of Netherleigh Castle were strict and rigidly 
enforced by its authorities. 

Yet had Patty Star been given fair ad- 
vantages many a pretty girl would have 
pleased far less than she would have done. 
Her detractors called her large full prominent 
grey eyes, gooseberry eyes, and said that the 
thick brown hair which grew low upon the 
low wide forehead, was coarse and frizzy, 
that her mouth was rather wide, her nose 
slightly celestial — but they forgot to add that 
her skin was clear and fair, the expression of 
her features frank and bright, giving the im- 
pression of an intelligence and quickness 
which was t^he real index of her mind. Mr. 
Bateman, the butler, was right when he said 
Patty Star was a wholesome looking girl who 
would improve in beauty every year she lived, 
and Mr. Shanker, the footman, was not far 
wrong when he said that Patty Star did not 
want for sense, and would be thought some- 

VOL. I. D 
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thing of one of these days let who would say 
to the contrary. 

She was nearly seventeen, rather short for 
her age, and as far as could be observed within 
the bedgown of a peasant's form as well as 
face, but she was quick and agile, keen of 
observation and admirable in imitation — a 
nature which would richly repay care and 
cultivation. 

Now, if Patty Star had been a beautiful 
and persecuted governess, she would be writ- 
ing a diary for our information, and would 
confide to paper and the public her woes 
and her merits, the envy and slights she 
received from all the women, the pity and 
admiration from all the men who crossed her 
path. 

But a still-room maid's diary ! — and why 
not ? Would not literature prize the genuine 
diary of King Cophetua's beggar-maid ? 
And is not a still-room maid as interesting as 
a beggar one? Patty did not write her 
thoughts, but we will record them for her in 
the disjointed desultory fashion in which 
they passed through her mind, for they bear 
upon our story, and will help its narration. 

" I wonder now," thought Patty, " if 
dreams do really come true as Sarah Burb 
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«aid they did till I told mine. She said, I re- 
member, that it made all the difference if you 
dreamt them three times following, and all 
before twelve at night. Now I'll go all over 
it just as it happened : I went to sleep last 
night the moment almost I lay down, I 
always do. I wish I didn't. I should like 
to lie awake just to feel how comfortable bed 
is (for when I wake in the morning 1 am 
forced to turn out), but I couldn't lie awake 
of nights to save my life. I've often tried 
with all my might to keep my eyes open 
that I might hear the maids tell their secrets, 
but I never once did. Well, that's neither 
here nor there. I dreamed I was all alone in 
the chase, walking up and down in no 
particular way, and singing to myself, which 
I always do when I get the chance of being 
alone ; and when I stopped a voice close by 
called out, * Sing on — sing on — Countess of 
Netherleigh.' * I am not Countess of 
Netherleigh,' I answered. * No, but you 
will be,' cried the voice. * And where's the 
Earl ? ' I asked, laughing, for, strange to say, 
I wasn't a bit frightened or surprised. * Close 
at hand,' said the voice, laughing softly ; 
^ Look till you find — ' and dreams are so silly, 
I stooped down at once and looked under a 
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great dock leaf at my feet, but of course 
there was no Earl there, and then the voice 
laughed, and I laughed, and I awoka 
laughing. 

^'The stable clock was chiming three- 
quarters when I awoke. It was such a 
pleasant dream. I lay as still as a mouse 
hoping to go off and dream it again, and so I 
did, but not so pleasantly. T was lying 
under the tower here and couldn't move 
hand nor foot, and a voice called down (not 
the same voice as in the chase), * Come, 
Countess of Netherleigh, Come — Come — 
ComeT *And where's the Earl?' I asked 
again. * Here — here,' it cried, and I tried ta 
raise and stretch out my hand, but I could 
not move an inch, and then I awoke crying^ 
and trembling. 

" Soon after the stable clock struck 
eleven, for I counted the strokes, and I fell 
asleep again, and sure as life I dreamed 
again that they called me Countess of 
Netherleigh ; but this time it was all confusion 
and trouble and I never awoke until morning, 
so of course I cannot tell if it happened 
before twelve, which Sarah Burt says makes 
all the difference in dreams coming true. 

" I should not dislike being a great lady. 
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fitrealing a long train after me and making a 
stir wherever I went, being always spoken to 
with respect, and regarding the upper- 
servants, even the butler and housekeeper, of 
no more consequence than the mire under 
my feet. I'd rather be Lady Netherleigh than 
Patty Star, scouted and made no account of 
by anybody, and suffering no end of spite and 
jealousy for the only good thing she has — her 
voice. 

" I'd have a grand pianoforte, just like the 
one Mr. Winter, the organist, got down from 
London for lawyer Gale's daughters, and 
would sing to it all day long, ah ! and should 
I not like to toss my head at those scornful 
;Stuck-up misses, with their weak squeaky 
voices and squeezed-up waists. Their maid 
^ays when they dress for a party they hold to 
the bed-posts whilst she draws their laces 
Slighter and tighter, till they can bear it no 
longer and cry out Oh I How they look 
-when I go up easily to C and rest on the note 
without any strain — just as if I was not- in 
existence and they were stone deaf! I 
wonder if they know what their maid says of 
them ? — to be sure if we all knew what was 
said of us I don't think two human creatures 
would be on speaking terms; I wonder now 
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if I were really Countess whether I should 
forgive the Miss Gales' their pride or return 
tit for tat? I can't say for certain, just as 
the humour took me at the moment most 
likely. 

" But about this dream ? I can't get it out 
of my head. I think I'll just look in the 
Bible to tell the future, grandmother used 
always to do that when she wanted to know 
for certain. Take it up closed in your hand 
like this, then gently spread your palm flat 
and the book will fall open, and that page will 
show what will happen. I'll try, there's no 
harm in trying, well I never I it's opened on 
Pharaoh's dream — that is confirming. Now 
again — it's the very same leaf ! I'd rather it 
hadn't been the same. I shall give it a 
shake this time as it opens, just to help 
the luck a bit. Aye, I've meddled instead of 
mending, there's no dream in this page ; 
Jacob's dream is over the leaf, but a * miss 
is as good as a mile,' so my third try i& 
like my third dream before midnight — rather 
uncertain. 

" I hope this dream will never tempt me to 
do anything wrong to bring it about. I've 
heard mother tell about what she saw in a 
play house in London. (The Netherleigh 
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servants were always treated twice a year to 
the play.) Three wicked old witches met a 
great lord and told him he should be a king 
some day. The lord ran home and told his 
wife ; he was a poor Molly of a creature, but 
she Jezebel the second ; they invited their 
poor old King to visit them and my Lady 
taunted her husband into murdering their 
master. So they became King and Queen, 
but it did not do them much good, they were 
always seeing ghosts, hunted out of their 
lives by them till they drove Her Majesty mad, 
and it was the mad scene mother said that 
was so wonderful. 

" There was a great play actress who did 
it, and her name was Siddons. Mother said 
it curdled the blood, and made the hair stand 
on end to see and hear her. She was a tall 
stout woman, with a large high nose. (I wish 
I was a tall stout woman with a large high nose, 
butl'm not, it's just the other way.) Well, she 
came on the stage rubbing her hand to get 
the stain of the old King's blood off, and 
when she shuddered and said, * this little 
hand,' the house went into fits, the men 
screaming as bad as the women. 

" I hope I shan't be tempted to kill my 
master (poor old fiian, he'll die without much 
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killing), and after all, it would be like killings 
tbe goose which laid the golden eggs in the 
story books, for without an Earl there can't 
be a Countess. But then who is the Earl ? 
Not the grand Mr. Philip, I do hope; besides 
he is going to marry Lady Gladys, and as he 
is a Methodist he is not so likely to take to 
drinking or to fight a duel, or to be killed out 
hunting as other gentlemen might be ; not 
for one moment that I would wish him 
killed, only if he were it would clear the way 
for a likelier chance may be. 

" But all this thinking is very foolish, I'm 
ashamed of myself I am. I'll read a chapter 
in the Bible, it's better than telling my for- 
tune by it ; and considering what's going on 
in the state chamber, we ought to be steady 
and thinking of another world. The Vicar 
said on Sunday the Bible was the guide-book 
to heav(»n, and those who did not consult it 
would be sure to lose their way. I can always 
understand the Vicar, he means what he says 
and says what he means. 

** Ah, here are my marks in the musical 
bits. Tubal Cain who first made musical 
instruments ; I wonder if he made har- 
luonicons? Mirian who played on the 
timbrel — that's the tamborine 1 suppose, like 
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the girls on stilts play at fairs ? — but I do 
wonder at her being able to play on the tim- 
l)rel, and dance and sing all at once. I 
like to be steady as a drum when I sing. 
Here's a mark in the Psalms, * The singers 
go before^ the minstrels follow after."" I wish 
old Winter would remember that when he 
thunders out his noisy stops just as one is 
<3oing a delicate turn, 'or dying fall. 

" And here is my favourite mark of all, the 
lovely angel singing up above in the sky to the 
poor Bethlehem shepherds watching in the 
cold, and then the others coming in, in full 
chorus. I wonder if they were jealous of the 
first who took the solo ? No, musical people 
do not envy one another in heaven I expect 
— ^they do on earth I know. 

" This is a short chapter, so I'll read it. 

'' IVe read with my eyes, but my mind has 
not taken in one word. I wonder how it is 
going on with the poor lord up there ? 
What a life he has led ; broke his wife's heart, 
and all the Commandments besides — spent a 
fortune in wickedness in his youth, and wrung 
another out of his tenants when he took to 
money in his old age ; and yet I never heard 
that he was treated with one bit less respect 
or ever lost anything by his badness. If he 
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had been a poor man now, who had done 
these things, every one would say he de- 
served to go to the Wicked Place. I wonder 
if being a lord will get him off at the bar of 
judgment, as it has got him off on earth ? 

" Something tells me it won't help him 
there, and that's something. I remember when 
I was a chick his lordship came into our cot- 
tage out of a thunderstorm, and how mother 
did fuss, and wipe down a chair with her 
apron, and curtsey, and humbly beg pardon 
for only having such a poor place for so fine 
a gentleman. 

" He looked round — I see his look now, not 
scornful, for a nobleman has manners — and he- 
said it was very nice; but his look said, 'What 
consequence for such as you ? ' When the 
storm ceased, he asked the way to Farmer 
Styles, and mother sent me to show him^ 
Now Mrs. Styles was proud of her parlour. 
There were china lambs on the mantel-piece 
and a carpet all over the room, and a sofa; every 
one thought it so grand. She was as much 
flustered as mother, and said she was ashamed 
to see his lordship in so poor a parlour — not 
meaning it though, for she was proud as a pea- 
cock of it all the time — and my lord looked 
round exactly as he did at our house, just the 
same look. I don't think he saw one bit of dif- 
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f erence between our poor kitchen and her fine 
parlour, for the difference, when compared to- 
the grandeur of Netherleigh Castle, was not 
worth noticing, and I think he would as soon 
have lived in our cottage, as in her square 
house. 

" So to speak humbly I expect it must be 
with the Almighty, who amongst all the glory 
of the stars, must think the difference very 
small between the lord and the ploughman, 
and will not maybe favour my lord one bit 
more on account of his greatness upon earth. 

" Still no one is all bad, and there's good 
in him. He's always kept a capital house at 
the Castle ; he may have screwed the tenants 
and rarely given a sovereign in charity ; but 
he was never shabby to the servants, and 
when his friend the last King George died^ 
he put us all in handsome mourning, real 
bombazine, and coal scuttle bonnets ; yes, he 
behaved very liberally, and I hope it may be 
remembered for him in mitigation in the place 
where he is going. 

" Well, I'd almost forgotten my dream. I 
wish — " here a voice called under the tower 
"Patty Star, Patty Star, you're wanted, 
please." So the visionary countess had to 
descend the stairs to fulfil duties which were 
not exactly in accordance with her future rank. j 



CHAPTER ni. 

NO ! i'm not afbaid op a lord. 

Let us now' pass to the chamber where laj 
the chief but passive centre of this changing 
drama. 

Propped up with pillows — ^for his breathing 
was difficult — the old lord had keenly re- 
garded the face of the London doctor as he 
examined his chest, felt his heart, and then — 
his countenance growing graver and graver, 
the patient thought — laid the hand whose 
pulse he had been measuring very softly on 
the coverlet without saying a word. 

" Doctor, shall T get over this ? " 

" You are very ill, my lord, very ill, still — '* 
hesitatingly — " I have known recoveries when 
cases have been given up — hopelessly given 
up — by the faculty." 

" 1 understand, sir, that will do ; you 
may leave me Peebles." He waved his hand 
imperiously ; the two doctors bowed in 
Bilence, and quitted the room. 

The moment the door closed upon them. 
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the Earl turned his face to the wall, and lay 
very still, surely communing with himself 
concerning the dread tidings he had read in 
the doctor's face, and heard confirmed by 
the doctor's hesitating words. 

There could be but slight satisfaction in 
his thoughts of the past, bare comfort for the 
present, and what for the future ? 
. Richard Sydney, Earl of Netherleigh, had 
lived beyond eighty years of mortal life, the 
sole object of this life being the gratification 
of his own will, pleasure and interest. His 
youth and manhood had been a close copy of 
that of his friend and companion, the lat^ 
King George the Fourth. When the death 
of his elder brother gave him the title and 
estates of Netherleigh, he was in hiding from 
debt, and he continued his spendthrift career- 
until his splendid inheritance was reduced to 
the verge of ruin ; retrieved only just in time 
by a marriage with the only child of an army 
contractor, the richest heiress of the day. 

It was a marriage a la mode. He wedded 
with scarcely concealed antipathy, and only 
on condition that the contractor's wealth 
should be devoted to the redemption of the 
beggared Netherleigh estates. Tempted by 
his title, and the prospect that this arrange- 
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ment would be all the better for his grandson, 
the future earl, the father at last consented 
to the double sacrifice of his daughter, and 
his money. 

But there never was a son — the marriage 
was a childless one. The Earl was not posi- 
tively cruel to his plebeian wife, but he was so 
€old and negligent, betrayed his scorn of her 
birth and breeding in a way at once so subtle 
and so keen, rejected her timid advances of 
affection with so chill and cutting an air, that 
the poor lady, who was of a gentle, clinging 
nature, was thrown back upon herself. 
Transplanted thus into a sphere too high for 
her former associates, and scornfully rejected 
by the society of her present rank (for the 
days were not yet come when the plutocracy 
jostled its purse-proud shoulder against the 
purple toga of the aristocrat), she fell into a 
gentle melancholy, and after pining for a few 
years which were spent in lamenting the mis- 
take she had made, and the shadow for which, 
she had been sold, sickened and died. 

Her death turned a new leaf in her hus- 
band's life. His wife's fortune was now ab- 
solutely his own, so he gave up the evil 
habits which had reduced health and fortune 
to so low an ebb, and reformed as the world 
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.«aid. The world was wrong, as the world 
generally is, when it judges from the sur- 
face. Lord Netherleigh was not reformed — 
lie had merely changed his vices, abandoning 
the many in order more thoroughly to em- 
brace the one : he deserted pleasure and 
adopted avarice. 

Hitherto his selfishness had shown itself 
in careless and lavish expenditure, now he 
became close-fisted, and a hard business-like 
capacity for looking into details developed 
itself. This surprised as much as it dis- 
gusted his lawyers and agents, who had been 
growing rich in exact proportion as the estate 
^ew poor ; and he so successfully managed 
his affairs as to bring them at last into the 
flourishing condition described by Mr. Peebles. 

And now the end was come. The summons 
had arrived to call him away from the wealth 
he worshipped, and the accounts had to be 
given in of this long life, with its many talents 
and great advantages. 

Still, very still, was that chamber. The 
Bshen logs in the great fireplace fell softly 
together as they burnt out; the musical 
clock chimed, and ticked, and struck, and 
chimed again, and the sick man lay and 
thought. 
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Was he trying to recall to mind one deed 
for the recording angel to write down in his 
favour ? One act of mercy to the poor, one- 
word of kindness to the afflicted, one deed of 
help to the suffering, one thought for any 
beside himself, one display of goodness or 
feeling to any single creature who crossed 
his path, one good work incited by love to 
God or his fellow-creatures ? Or was he use- 
lessly lamenting the approaching loss of all 
the good things of life, which had been to him. 
as gods ? 

Still, very still, was that chamber ; so still 
the occupant of the great canopied bed, that 
the housekeeper, who sat almost as still, grew 
alarmed. 

Suddenly the patient turned his head, and 
called her by name — 

" Jenner." 

In a moment she was at his side. Girl and 
woman she had been sixty years at the 
Castle, and was now chief nurse to her old 
master. 

" Is Peebles gone ? Send and see, and 
let him come here at once.'* 

No, Mr. Peebles was not gone, he was in 
the library enjoying a friendly chat with Mr*. 
Gale, the lawyer, who had brought law- 
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papers for. the Earl's consideration. They 
were talking about the affairs of the Castle 
you may be sure, and its coming change. Was 
there an individual for miles and miles around 
Netherleigh who had thought or idea beyond 
its castle and noble family ? It was not their 
world only, it was their universe — a universe 
without bounds save as measured by their 
own narrow minds. 

Mr. Peebles slipped upstairs with joyful 
alacrity, inwardly determining to resume his 
lowering treatment in spite of the London 
doctor, and to forbid wine in spite of the 
presumptuous butler. 

But the worthy man had reckoned without 
his host ; his day was gone by so far as the 
Earl was concerned, who as he entered the 
room said, pointing to a heavy blister on his 
chest — 

" Take this thing off, and apply something 
soothing in its place.*' 

"My lord!" began Mr. Peebles — but one 
look from the old man upon the bed stopped 
the coming remonstrance, and he meekly did 
as desired. 

" Now Jenner, tell Bateman to bring up a 
bottle of old port, the * Prince Regent ' port ; 
he knows the bin." 

VOL. I. E 
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The wine was brought. I am afraid Bate« 
man was ungenerous enough to cast a look 
of triumph at the discomfited surgeon, whom 
he met on the stairs as he was carrying up 
the bottle, and in whose hearing he said to 
the house-steward, who was lingering near — 

"^It's my opinion Mr. Hallett, that if my 
lord had been allowed to take his wine 
generous, he wouldn't have come to this." 

** I don't know about the wine, Bateman, 
that may or may not be right ; but this I do 
say, that bleeding, and dosing, and exhaust- 
ing a sick man, is much the same as if you 
should help a tottering bank by drawing out 
all the capital." 

From these opinions, we may infer that 
even in the Tory precincts of Netherleigh 
Castle public opinion was setting in strongly 
for reform in medical, if not in parliamentary 
matters. 

The Earl took a couple of glasses of the 
wine, and then desired the lawyer should be 
called. 

Mr. Gale came up immediately with a blue 
bag in his hand, which was placed on a table 
close to the bedside, where his lordship de- 
sired the lawyer would seat himself, and they 
were left alone together. 
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I'm very happy to see your lordship look- 
ing so much better," said Mr. Gale. 

"rm ready for business, at any rate, Grale. 
Are Carey's and Martin's leases drawn ? " 

** They are here for your lordship's approval ; 
shall I read them ? " 

"Yes." 

The lawyer thought Lord Netherleigh 
clearer-headed than ever ; harder-hearted 
too, he was mentally inclined to add, judging 
from the remarks with which the reading \^as 
interrupted. 

" Stop there, Grale ; you remember it was 
:settled that Carey should pay five per cent, 
for that draining business, you don't seem to 
have inserted that clause? " 

** Well no, my lord ; really, my lord, no, 
I have not. You see Carey did so demur 
at that. The rent is rack rent already, and 
positively I don't see how the man is to live 
out of the farm, with that burden added to 
it." 

" Then let him give it up; I shall not con- 
sent to the omission." 

" If I might venture to remind your Iqrd- 
ship, the Careys have been three generations 
on the farm, and if this one was turned out 
upon this ground, I am afraid public opinion 
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would express itself strongly ; and public 
opinion is making itself heard, I am sorry to 
say ; making itself heard very strongly indeed 
— I regret to be obliged to admit it." 

** Pshaw ! public opinion has never ven- 
tured to interfere with my private affairs 
yet," said the Earl, with a contemptuous curl 
of his thin lip. " Make a memorandum of the 
five per cent, interest, and insert it in the 
lease, or I don't sign it. Now read Martin's. 
Is he still behindhand with his rent ? " 

" I am sorry to say he is, my lord. He 
has been very unfortunate — rot in his sheep^ 
blight in his crops, and he is — ^yes he is be- 
hindhand." 

" How much behindhand ? " 

" Well, nearly a year." 

"I'll give him three months, and then — " 

" He has a very long family, my lord." 

" That's his look out ; business is business 
— feeling is feeling — I don't let one interfere 
with the other. My rent must be paid." 

" Perhaps your lordship would throw some- 
thing back if he does pay — considering his 
misfortunes?" 

" Why should I throw anything back ? If 
times went well with him I should gain 
nothing ; why should I lose when they go ill ? 
The rent must be paid in full." 
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When the lawyer had finished reading 
Martin's lease, Lord Netherleigh said — 

" That will do for the present, Gale. I am 
a little tired and think I could sleep ; but as 
there is much I wish to go over with you^ I 
should be obliged if you would take up your 
quarters at the Castle for a day or two ; and 
then at any moment I am inclined for, or am 
equal to business, we can transact it together. 
<]!an you make it convenient to do this ? " 

Mr. Gale protested it was perfectly con- 
venient ; he would gladly remain at his lord- 
ship's pleasure. Then he gathered up the 
papers and parchments, and dropped them 
into the blue bag, and as he bowed himself 
out of the door the heart of the old lord 
went with the documents the lawyer carried. 

Again there was silence in the sick room 
for awhile; then a slight stir outside, and 
Mrs. Jenner came to the bedside and said 
softly — 

" My lord, the clergyman is here." 

The Earl turned away his head with a 
gesture of repugnance. 

" Can he not call again," he said, " I am 
not equal to seeing any one now." 

But the housekeeper knew what calling 
:again meant. During a paroxysm of pain the 
preceding night, when Lord Netherleigh him- 
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self and all around him thought he was dyings 
Mrs. Jenner had watched her opportunity,, 
and obtained a promise that her master 
would receive the Sacrament the next day — 
and to give way to postponement now 
would be tantamount to delay for ever. 

She was a worthy woman of the old school^ 
who in her own phrase, " kept her church," 
and tried to do her duty, and she would have 
considered it a breach of the latter to let her 
lord quit this life without reception of the 
Communion in his last hours. 

She knew — none better — the evil life and 
hard nature of her old master ; she could not 
but acknowledge that as he had been, so he- 
was now. All the same, she felt it would be 
unpardonable for a Sydney to die without this 
ceremony, and early that morning she had 
driven down to the Vicarage to request the 
services of the Vicar. 

But the Vicar was ill, too ill to leave his 
bed, and as to Mrs. Jenner's proposal of the 
curate — that Mr. Bateman negatived at once. 
It was a demeaning of the Earl not to be thought 
of for a moment — and they were debating the 
matter in much perplexity at the Vicarage 
door, when the servant suggested that per- 
haps master's cousin, Mr. Mavor, a clergymaa 
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from Spinnerton, who was staying now at the 
Vicarage, might do, " Would Mrs. Jenner 
step in and speak to Mr. Mavor ? " 

Mrs. Jenner said she would do so, and 
again alighted from the gig, and entered the 
Vicarage parlour. A commanding resolute- 
looking man rose to receive her, whose mien 
and manner totally put to the rout the lofty 
patronage with which the good woman 
generally favoured strangers, who were not 
of exalted rank. 

"Your servant, Sir," she began, with 
rather a humble curtsey, " I beg pardon for 
my intrusion, but I am housekeeper at the 
Castle, and I came to ask if the Vicar would 
be pleased to administer the Sacrament to his 
lordship this afternoon ; and I am very sorry, 
Sir, to hear he is so ill, and I hope it is no 
liberty to beg you, Sir (being as I under- 
stand a clergyman), to be so good as to 
officiate in the Vicar s place ?" 

" Your master is not a communicant, 
madam, I believe?" said Mr. Mavor, to 
whom of course the character of the Earl 
was well known. 

" Well, no, Sir, not exactly so — no he is 
not, but I fear he is not long for this world, 
and you see, Sir, it v/'ould be an unheard of 
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thing for a Sydney to die without the Com- 



munion." 



" You look upon it as a sort of charm, I 
suppose ? " 

" Oh dear, no, Sir, you quite mistake ; not 
at all that, but I had the greatest trouble last 
night to get him to agree to receive it ; and I 
am afraid if there is any delay now, he might 
refuse altogether/' 

" Then from what you say, it appears he 
will receive the Sacrament unwillingly ? " 

" Pray, Sir, don't think that," replied Mrs. 
Jenner, perceiving her mistake, " but we 
must all make allowance for the whims and 
fancies of a sick person." 

Mr. Mavor did not answer, he appeared 
lost in thought. , Mrs. Jenner hemmed and 
hawed a little to recall his attention, and then 
said — 

'' Perhaps, Sir, there may be a reason for 
your hesitation ? " 

" What reason do you suppose, madam ? " 

'* Oh, I beg pardon. Sir ; pray excuse me, 
but I thought — perhaps — perhaps — " 

" Perhaps what, madam ?" 

'' Perhaps you might be just a httle afraid 
of my lord — no offence meant, Sir, but a great 
many people are — ^he's got a way that awes 
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folks and keeps them down, especially when 
he*s angry, or so to say not quite pleased ; not 
that I have a word to say against him, he's 
always been a good master and kept up the 
Castle in state enough for King William him- 
self — nothing ever grudged. And he's had 
good servants, Sir; he's not the man to take, 
slighted service from anyone. I've heard his 
own gentleman say he'd as soon almost go 
up to be hanged, as face his lordship when 
^displeased. I hope you won't be hurt, Sir, 
but when I saw how unwilling you were, I 
thought it might be — no slight meant. Sir — but 
I did think that very likely, not being used to 
them, you might be a bit timid, that is I 
mean, you might be afraid of a lord." 

An amused smile brok« hke sunshine over 
the grave features of the clergyman as he 
replied — 

" No, my good woman, no, you are mis- 
taken. No, I am not afraid of a lord." 

"Then you will come. Sir? I hope you will 
come." 

" Yes, I will come at any hour you fix." 
Then changing the subject, he said, " His 
lordship's worldly affairs are all settled, I 
conclude ? " 

"Oh, indeed, yes, Sir ; you ^ould be aston- 
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ished how well he has managed all about 
them. His head is as clear as ever. Mr. 
Gale, the lawyer, said yesterday his lordship- 
went into business as well, and with as much 
interest, as he has ever done in his life." 

" Ah, I see — the affairs he is going to leave 
for ever, and which soon will be less than 
nothing to him, all well arranged, all deeply 
interesting; the preparations for the un-^ 
known land to which he is going completely 
neglected, and unwillingly huddled up at the 
last. I hardly think your master has man- 
aged his affairs as wisely as you consider he 
has donei madam/' 

" Oh, sir," sobbed Mrs. Jenner, " don't 
say so, don't say it is too late yet, sir." 

" God forbid we should ever say it is too 
late. I will come at the hour you are pleased 
to appoint." 



" Can he not come again ? " repeated the 
sick man. 

" Indeed, no, my lord," and before there 
was time for further remonstrance, Mr. Mavor, 
and two or three of the upper servants who 
were to communicate with their lord, entered, 
the room. 
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Mr. Mavor saw at once the dread mark of 
the Great King's last messenger on the pallid 
features of the Earl, features he should have 
recognised at once from its family resem- 
blance to the many busts and profiles on the 
numerous Sydney monuments in the old 
Abbey church. The unusually long aquiline 
nose, the thin compressed lips, the sunken 
jaws, the harsh haughty expression, had been 
faithfully transmitted with but trifling varia- 
tion to each succeeding generation. 

When Mr. Mavor approached the table to 
make his simple preparations for the holy 
rite, Lord Netherleigh turned his head and 
bowed slightly, as he bowed he looked 
carelessly at the clergyman, and at once a 
startling change passed over his face ; an ex- 
pression almost of terror fixed on eye and 
lip. A flush rose on his cheek, succeeded in- 
stantly by a deathly pallor, and he sank back 
on his pillow in a .state of such exhaustion 
that Mrs. Jenner hurried to him with a 
cordial, and herself proposed to defer the 
ceremony. 

But the Earl quickly recovered his self- 
command, and motioned to the clergyman ta 
proceed. Mr. Mavor asked a few questions^ 
the usual confessions of faith, &c., which 
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were assented to, as if a mere matter of course, 
by a slight wave of the hand and bend of the 
head from the chief communicant. 

Then there was a slight pause, and moved 
by an impulse which he could neither ac- 
count for nor resist, the minister suddenly 
turned, and looking the Earl full in the face, 
he said in a strangely solemn tone of voice — 

" Richard Sydney, I ask you in the name 
of God, before whom we now stand — is your 
conscience clear of harm or wrong done in 
your past life to your neighbour ; or if any 
such now weighs upon your spirit, do you 
heartily repent of the same ? and are you 
willing (ere you appear at the bar of your 
Maker, where you will have to answer for 
that wrong), to make such restitution as shall 
still lay in your power ? " 

There was neither pallor nor exhaustion 
now in the Earl's face and frame ; he started 
up and gazed angrily and eagerly at the 
speaker, as though he would discover any 
personal knowledge or special application in 
this unusual appeal. After a few moments* 
scrutiny of Mr. Mavor's unmoved and solemn 
countenance he appeared satisfied that the 
question was a general, perhaps a common 
one on such occasions. He shook his head 
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slightly, therefore, for answer, and the sacred 
ceremony proceeded without further inter- 
ruption. 

When it was over. Lord Netherleigh 
stretched out his hand to the clergyman, and 
said courteously — 

" I thank you. Sir, for the trouble you 
have taken on my behalf ; will yon favour 
me with your name, for my memory seems 
to tell me I have met you before ? " 

" My name is Mavor. I sometimes visit 
my cousin, the vicar here, but I do not re- 
collect ever having been in your lordship's 
company." 

" JS^o, of course it could not have been you. 
I allude to more than fifty years ago." 

" And I am not forty. Could you have 
met my father, my lord ; I am said to be re- 
markably like him ? " 

" Was your father a clergyman ? Did he 
ever preach before King George the Third ? " 

"Yes, I have heard him say he once 
preached in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
before the King and a full Court, for there had 
been a State Investiture of the Garter the day 
before. The King was pleased with his 
sermon, and wished to make him a canon of 
Windsor, but my father was like myself^ not 
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a man to please or prophesy smooth things, 
and the Chapter contrived to prevent the ap- 
pointment." 

" Then, no doubt, that was when I heard 
and saw him. I remember his sermon well, 
and the name. You are wonderfully like 
your father, Sir. I wish you good-day, Mr. 
Mavor, and again I thank you." 

" Jenner," enquired Lord Netherleigh, 
as she raised his pillows and smoothed his bed, 
'^^ when is Mr. Philip expected?" 

" Not until after midnight, my lord ; the 
coach will not reach Telford Inn until half- 
past eleven." 

" Ah, send Gale here immediately. Clear 
that ante-room there, and lock the door in- 
side and leave me." 

" Have you brought a clerk with you. 
Gale ? " enquired the Earl, as that gentleman 
quickly answered his summons. 

" 1 have, my lord," was the rather sur- 
prised answer ; " it's Simcox. He is below, 
taking care of the papers and deeds." 

" Good — now will you be so obliging as to 
bring from that old ebony cabinet the will 
you made for me some time since. You will 
find every material there for making another. 
Bring everything to this table here, if you 
please ; here is the key." 
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When Mr. Grale had obeyed these instruc- 
tions, the Earl directed him to sit close to 
his bedside, and said — 

"Do you consider me in sound mind at 
present Mr. Grale ; in such perfect possession 
of all my faculties, in short, as to be capable 
•of making and executing a will ? " 

" I never knew your lordship more capable, 
or in sounder mind in my life," answered 
Mr. Gale. 

" Then may I ask you to pledge me your 
*word that when your clerk is present, whom 
with yourself I wish to sign any will I am 
about to make, you will not by look, word, 
or sign, express either surprise or disapproval 
of any act of mine, or refuse to comply with 
my wishes?'' 

" It would be rather a leap in the dark to 
make such a promise, my lord." 

" And I cannot force you to compliance, 
-of course. Well if you refuse I must find 
^ome one more complaisant, and leave in- 
structions that my heir should remember 
your refusal." 

" That certainly is in your lordship's power; 
but at least it may be permitted me to pro- 
test that the requirement is unreasonable — I 
-will not add unjust." 

"It appears so, but it is in reality neither • 
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Gale, I was wrong to threaten ; I ask you as^ 
a friend to give me your hand on this promise, 
and on the word of a dying man I assure^ 
you I have no choice as to the course I am 
about to take. Trust me now ; when the 
man is gone you may speak freely, and I will 
explain all I can at present explain ; but in 
his presence let nothing come from you that 
may make him suspicious, or lead to any 
difl&culty hereafter." 

The lawyer could not but yield to this 
appeal, so he gave his hand and the required 
promise. 

*'Now read me this will, Gale." 

It was very short and simple, leaving fiye 
thousand a year (derived from funded pro- 
perty) absolutely to one Enrico Cellini, of 
Florence ; the only other legacies being pen- 
sions to a few upper servants, and a year's 
wages to every domestic at the Castle who- 
was in service there at the time of the testa- 
tor's decease. 

" This is all the property I can alienate- 
from Netherleigh, I believe, Gale ? " 

"Yes, my lord, and whatever offence it 
may give, I feel bound to express my regret 
at this testamentary disposition. It takes 
all the ready money from the estates, and 
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every one must know — who knows anything 
about it — that, whether land brings in seven 
hundred or seventy thousand a year, the pos- 
sessor must get himself under water unless 
well backed up with personalty/' 

" I think," said the Earl, taking no notice 
of this remonstrance, "I should like this will 
re-copied, dating it to-day and doubling the 
legacies to Bateman and Jenner ; it would be 
scarcely more trouble than making a codicil." 

Mr. Gale of course complied, and when 
the fresh copy was finished, the Earl said — 

" You do not approve of this will, Gale ? " 

" No, my lord, I deeply regret it ; such a 
fortune going out of the country, to be spent 
on painters and fiddlers, instead of improving 
the noble Netherleigh estates, seems to me 
quite monstrous. I know enough of the 
legatee's claims to acknowledge that some 
consideration is due to him, and that I con- 
sider is handsomely fulfilled by your previous 
arrangements." 

" Very well then, copy this last will 
word for word, with the one exception of sub- 
stituting my nephew Philip Sydney's name 
for that of Enrico Cellini. Nay, nay, don't 
<lestroy or injure this one ; leave it fair, and 
copy as I direct." 

VOL. I. T i 
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Mr. Gale complied very willingly this time. 

" You have finished I see ; permit me to 
look over both," said Lord Nether] eigh. 

" The old screw," said Mr. Grale to himself — 
handing the papers with respectful alacrity, 
notwithstanding — "how sharp he is, one would 
think he doubted mfe. One would think also 
that he was going to take his money away 
with him. Well he can't do that^ it would 
be a bad job for his lawyers if he could." 

It would indeed be, as Mr. Gale reflected, a 
very bad job for lawyers if their dead clients 
could take away their money with them. 

When the old lord had carefully looked 
over and compared the two wills, he said — 

" Now, Gale, if you please, call up your 
clerk, and remember your promise." 

The clerk came up, extremely awkward 
and confused at being in the Earl's presence, 
and coloured like a girl when addressed by 
him. 

" I desire your signature to my will, Sir," 
observed Lord Netherleigh ; " Mr. Gale, who 
will also affix his, is able to affirm that 
although extremely ill in body, I am perfectly 
sound and capable in mind. Is it not so, Mr. 
Gale ? " 

" What the deuce," said Mr. Gale to him- 
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«elf, " does the old fool mean by explaining 
about his soundness to Simcox, and he not 
even articled ? Of course I should not sign 
if he were incapable ; as if it were due to 
Simcox to explain anything." In spite of 
this mental protest, however, Mr. Gale bowed 
and smiled blandly as he repeated, " You are 
in perfectly sound mind, my lord." 

Then Lord Netherleigh took one of the new 
wills, and folding it over so as to conceal all 
but the signatures, leant over to the table and 
signed his name in due form. Then he laid 
down the pen, and still keeping his finger on 
the fpld, s^id rather sharply — 

" Now, Gale ! " 

Mr. Gale signed in silence, and then paid 
off some of the annoyance the Earl's manner 
had given him, by saying exactly in the same 
tone to his subordinate — 

" Now, Simcox ! " 

Mr. Simcox wrote his name in rather a 
blotty nervous manner, for which he received 
a rebuke from his chief in a sharp undertone. 

The old lord took up the signed will and 
looked at it intently, then laying it down on 
the other side of the bed, he took up the other 
will of the same day's date, and looked at that 
even more intently, the two men standing by 
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awaiting tbeir dismissal — and the sileDce un-^ 
broken 9 save as the paper rastled in the old 
man's trembling hand, or the wind moaned up 
the great avenue, or whistled in the Castlo 
Quadrangle. 

SuddenlytheEarlroused himself, and said — 

•* I have changed mj mind, there is a mis- 
take here ; this other is my real last will and 
testament'* — and he leaned over the table and 
signed exactly as he had signed before, hold- 
ing down the fold to conceal the writing, and 
giving one sharp, quick glance in time to stop 
the lawyer's exclamation of surprise, to whom 
he said politely, as he handed the pen, " Now 
if you please, . Mr. GaW 

This time the clerk was more than 
nervous ; he was so bewildered he could 
scarcely trace the letters, and Mr. Gale men-* 
tally made a note of this. 

" If," he thought, " these two wills 
should come into court, there won't be much 
diflficulty in my recognising Simcox's last 
signature ; I could prove that anywhere." 

" Thank you for your service," said the 
15arl civilly to Simcox. " I shall just look 
over this first will and then it can be des- 
troyed, the difference is so slight, only a few 
words." 
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" Aye, but those few words make a vast 
difference/' thought Mr. Grale. 

The clerk pulled his forelock like a country- 
man — he was so utterly confused — and then 
disappeared in the direst agitation. 

"Now, my dear Mr. Gale," said Lord 
Netherleigh, " do not look so scared ; no legal 
objection need arise from what has just oc- 
<5urred, unless you are pleased to raise one. 
You yourself opposed the first will; I have 
made another, and as I cannot now weigh the 
matter justly, I shall leave the final decision 
with my nephew Philip Sydney, who will be 
fully made acquainted with circumstances 
that I have no right to communicate to any- 
one else, not even to yourself. I shall 
empower him to administer to the one, and 
destroy the other ; the choice will be his, and 
in any case his will will be my will." 

" Then I consider Mr. Philip Sydney will 
be perfectly justified in administering to the 
one made in his favour," replied Mr. Gale, can- 
didly, *'it will make a great difference to 
Netherleigh if he does so decide." 

" Yes," said the old lord impressively, " it 
will make a very great difference indeed to 
Netherleigh, according to the way he does 
decide." 
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Then Mr. Gale took leave of Lord Nether* 
leigh, and the latter directed Mrs. Jenner ta 
give him some more of the " Prince Regent '* 
port, and then he sat propped up in bed^ 
writing far into the night. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I MUST LOSE GLADYS. 

It was a wild night ; the mail coach swung* 
like a ship at sea as it came over Oaulding- 
Plain, and some timid passengers resigned 
themselves to the certainty that the coach 
would be blown over, notwithstanding which 
it reached Telford Inn in safety, only twenty 
minutes after time. 

A groom and couple of saddle horses were 
awaiting the arrival of the mail. A young 
man sprang down from the box seat, to whom 
the groom very respectfully touched his hat, 
and answered the eager look which accom- 
panied the enquiry, " How is it, Styles ? " 
by saying— 

" My lord has rallied a little, Mr. Philip, 
really picked up a bit to-day, sir." 

" I am very glad to hear that. Styles, very 
glad." And the young heir meant what 
he said. His uncle had been as a father to 
him, and why should he long for an inheritance 
that at the farthest was so near, so sure. An 
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heir apparent— he was more than an heir pre- 
sumptive now — has an importance of his own 
which is lost in the actual possession. 

**Your hands are all numbed like, sir/' 
said the guard, with a respect almost tender 
in its tone — for he knew to whom he was 
speaking. Philip was numbed, and was 
fumbling somewhat as ho searched for the 
expected douceur — "won't you just step in 
and warm them at the bar fire ? your mare 
thei'e looks skittish, sir, and may be hard to 
hold,'' continued the guard. 

Philip took the advice and passed into the 
bar; the landlord prostrated himself as 
reverently if not as lowly as a Peruvian 
before his Grand Llama ; the landlady pre- 
pared a warm glass of negus with magical 
celerity, whilst the company sitting round the 
fire rose as one man, clearing a space by 
gathering into a corner — so awed were they 
collectively and individually by the advent of 
the future lord of Netherleigh. 

Even little Tom Dyer, the Radical shoe- 
maker and political orator of Telford Inn — 
who shouted reform in a sliding scale of all 
the notes of the gamut, and had just been 
singing " Down with the Lords, and up with 
the Commons," to the tune of the Portuguese 
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Hymn — was so intimidated by the appearance 
of Philip that he shrunk quietly behind giant 
Jim Boulder, the blacksmith, and as the latter 
continued backing nearer and nearer against 
the wall, poor Crispin became at last greatly 
inconvenienced by the undue pressure. 

All knew what was going to happen at the 
Castle, and were but anticipating a greater 
cry, " The king is dead, long live the king ! " 

Is there the human being in existence who 
does not more or less find gratification from 
distinction over, and homage from, his fellow 
creatures ? Philip was no exception to his 
race and nature, for was he not a Sydney ? 
^nd " proud as a Sydney " upon earth was 
tantamount to saying, " proud as Lucifer" in 
a warmer region. But in Philip this aggres- 
sive quality was balanced, if not neutralized, 
l^y a natural generosity of character, a keen 
sense of justice, an intense hatred of oppres- 
sion, and a sympathy strong to instinct, with 
trouble or distress. In truth Philip may be 
said to have been a born philanthropist. 

So this grovelling deference displeased 
rather than pleased the young heir, and 
offended the good and delicate feelings of 
his nature ; besides extremes meet, the high 
born and high bred gentleman was not ac- 
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customed to air his grandeur before the 
peasant class. 

Courteously raising his hat, he said — 

" You must not let me disturb your party ;. 
I shall not be able to warm myself in comfort 
if you are not all again at once seated." 

This was said pleasantly without a touch of 
condescension, and seeing a Netherleigh tenant 
he knew amongst the group, he began directly 
to talk with him about country matters, 
setting all so completely ait their ease that 
every man quietly and at once stole back to- 
his seat, pipe and glass. 

Then Philip rode away in the dark night 
to the Castle, and drew up at a side door,, 
which was opened at sound of the horse's 
hoofs, and Bateman's voice welcomed him. 

"My lord is wearying to see you^ Mr.. 
Philip, he keeps on asking if you are come ;. 
but won't you take something first. Sir ? " 

" No, Bateman, let me go to him at once," 
and Philip removed his hat and passed his- 
fingers lightly through his hair — fine gentle- 
men of the time of the Reform were con- 
stantly passing their fingers iauntily through 
their hair, as the curled darlmgs of our anno 
domino twirl their moustaches or caress 
their beards — and then he followed BatemaiL 
to his uncle's chamber. 
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Lord Netherleigh had finished his writing,, 
but he was sitting quite upright in his bed, 
for his breathing was growing harder now — 
still there was a bright gleam in his eye and 
a flush in his cheeks which, although the 
effect of excitement, gave the impression of 
an improvement in his state. 

"Uncle, dear uncle ! surely you are 
better ? I find you looking better than I 
had dared to hope/' 

" No, Philip, if I look better my looks de- 
ceive ; my time is come ! " They were alone 
now. " Philip, have I been a kind uncle to 
you ? speak truly — Have I been just, and 
good, and true to you, as I have ever wished to 
be?'' 

" Uncle Richard, how can you ask me such 
a question ; you have been, if possible, more 
than a father to me, ever the best of 
fathers," he added — remembering as he spoke 
that hard and selfish as the old man had 
justly been considered by the world, he had 
ever been, since his adoption in earliest child- 
hood, treated by his uncle with the most 
liberal love, and kindly pride, and affection. 

" And you have been the best of sons to 
me, Philip," replied the old lord gently. 
" Don't forget I said this, when, by-and-by^ 
you will have to judge me. Here " — ^and he 
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took up a large packet from the bed, sealed 
with a huge seal bearing the Sydney arms, 
'" are communications which I desire you will 
open and read at the earliest possible period 
after my death." 

Philip pressed his uncle's hand affection- 
ately, in token of assent. 

" I was very proud of you, my boy," con- 
tinued the Earl ; " had I been blessed with a 
son, I do not think he would have been dearer 
to me than you have been. I was proud of 
your talents, your character, aye — and per- 
haps you will scarcely believe it — proud of 
your courage in ever siding with the right 
because it was right, and never — strange, 
rare quality in a young man — never being 
ashamed to acknowledge your religion when 
it was fitting to do so. I was proud of you 
also as my heir, who would do honour to 
Netherleigh, and raise the old name from the 
mire, alas I — alas ! — " 

" Dear Uncle Richard," said Philip softly. 
What else could he say ? 

" And now I would humbly ask you, Philip, 
to judge me as leniently as you can when I 
am gone, and endeavour to pardon, if you 
cannot rectify, any injustice I have done to 
another, any cruelty I have done to yourself." 
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" Uncle,'' cried Philip — who thoup^ht the 
Earl's mind was wandering, but still would 
not contradict him, " whatever wrong you 
may have done to others, I here pledge my- 
self to atone to the utmost in my power^ 
As to any act of yours towards myself requir- 
ing- pardon, or leniency of judgment, the 
mere supposition is an impossibility." 

" Ah, Philip, I fear the hours may be 
counted, ere you will alter your opinion. I 
leave it to your conscience to act as it shall 
prompt. And now good-night," my boy, my 
best of sons; my blessing is unworthy of you. 
God bless you, Philip ! Yes, and happen what 
will. He will bless you. Good-night, good- 
bye; come and see me early to-morrow, 
Philip." 

Philip was deeply moved by his uncle's 
softened manner, which was so unlike himself, 
and the feeling that this change portended a 
still greater one, came strongly upon him. He 
went at once to his room, carrying the packet 
with him, but it occupied so secondary a 
place in his thoughts, absorbed as they were 
by the interview which had just passed, that 
he threw it mechanically into a drawer of 
the dressing-table, and quite forgot all about 
it, as the drawer closed upon the papers. 
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He passed a sleepless night ; change was 
brooding over him ; he knew at any coming 
moment he might be Earl of Xetherleigh. 

Earl of Xetherleigh ! had there ever been 
a representative worthy of the name ? ever a 
Sydney who had not more or less disgraced 
it? And then the shadowy train of his 
ancestors passed in blank procession before 
his mind's eye. His uncle lying in that state 
chamber — he would not revive his life ; his 
grandfather, the drinking, swearing, hard- 
riding Earl; then the corrupt politician of 
Walpole's days, and the infidel profligate of the 
Restoration. These were specimens of the 
types who had reigned at Netherleigh, and 
amongst that long pedigree stretching back 
far into England's old fighting days, he could 
scarcely fix on one who had worthily served 
his country, or his Maker. 

*' So help me God ! " said Philip solemnly, 
" so to devote rank, wealth, talents to the 
good of my fellow creatures, that at last it 
may bo said, one Sydney has lived not for 
himself, but for others." 

Towards morning he fell into a troubled 
sleep, and dreamt he was putting his shoulder — 
and all alone — to the wheel of a monster Jug- 
gernaut car of cruelty and covetousness. He 
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-could not stop its progress, but he felt he 
impeded its speed, and as he laboured he 
called aloud for help, for he was single 
handed. In the struggle and cry he awoke, 
and saw his valet, who was quietly arranging 
the room for his rising, and who, alarmed at 
his cry, came to the bedside and exclaimed — 
" My lord ! " 

So Philip knew that he was Earl of Nether- 
leigh. 

The old lorcl had died about three o'clock 
that morning, " Went off as quiet as a lamb," 
Mrs. Jenner said. " His lordship fell asleep 
.soon after Mr. Philip left him, and never awoke 
until just before three, when he called 
* Jenner.' I went to his bedside," she added, 
•*' he turned and sighed, and, dear heart, was 
gone ! " 

One would have thought the preparations 
instantly set about were for a coronation 
rather than for a funeral, so great was the 
universal cheerfulness and bustle. To be sure 
that dreadful old bell at the Abbey tolled at 
intervals during the day, " each stroke of it 
enough to bring one's heart into one's mouth," 
^s Sarah Burt said — but then scarcely any one 
had ears and time to listen to it, so much 
vas going on. Such an impetus as it gave 
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to the trade of the town too ; for everything^ 
that could be procured was bought at 
Xetherleigh — the town lived by the Castle^ 
Mr. Seams, the head draper, had antici- 
pated the melancholy event by ordering down 
a stage waggon full of black goods, and his 
shop might have represented Egyptian dark- 
ness so heavily was it crowded with sables. 
The minor haberdashers followed suit; it 
would have occurred to a stranorer that the 

o 

whole Royal Family had (for the sins of the 
nation) been swept off by an epidemic, and 
the nation was about to mourn accordingly. 

The event was a perfect god-send to the 
ancient town, which nestled in a snug hollow 
beneath the park walls. It belonged, free or 
lifehold, entirely to the Earls of Netherleigh,. 
and was a select, picturesque, shabby-genteel, 
(lead-alive old place : nothing was ever built, 
nothing ever changed, and nothing ever 
seemed to happen which could break the 
level monotony of the lives of the five or 
six thousand inhabitants. Judge then of the 
stir the Earl's death made in the general 
stagnation. 

The question of the servant's mourning had 
been settled to their entire satisfaction ; every 
tradesman in the town, every tenant on the- 
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estate, every neighbour, high or low, rich or 
poor, would in some measure profit by, or be 
interested in, the funeral of the great Lord 
Netherleigh, late Lord- Lieutenant of the 
County. Even the old men at the Alms 
Houses — sunning themselves in a few rays of 
November sunshine — agreed when they found 
they were to have new black coats in honour 
of the sad event " that it was a bad wind that 
bio wed nobody any good ! " 

There was little time for the heir to mourn — 
although he did mourn, and sincerely mourn, 
his father-uncle — ^but he was scarcely alone 
one moment of this busy day, his sanction 
and interview were in constant request, and 
such an impetus of loyalty was given to the 
Netherleigh mind by the occupation of a new 
monarch, that they seemed to regard him in 
the light of an altar, on which they could not 
burn sufficient incense of the mingled spices 
of worship and flattery. 

Within a few hours of the late lord's death, 
workmen were busy in the family vault, which 
was in the Sydney chapel, under the great 
family pew in the old Abbey church. Neither 
vault or pew had been used for a very long 
time. The Earl had been no church-goer, 
and Philip, when at the Castle, preferred a 
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cheerful seat in the chancel, to occupying 
alone the dismal enclosure above the moulder- 
ing, or rather floating bones of his ancestors, 
for in the winter months vault and coffins 
were often well under water. 

The last time the vault was opened the 
tenant was Philip's father, who died when 
his son was little more than an infant. The 
Sydneys were never a very numerous race, 
and now the present lord stood singularly 
alone : he had neither father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle or aunt, or even cousin, for his 
father only had married of his generation, 
and should Philip die without a son, one of 
the oldest peerages in England would be ex- 
tinct. 

Towards the afternoon it was thought 
necessary that the new lord should go to the 
Abbey and inspect this desolate mausoleum, 
so he drove down in a closed carriage and 
examined the vault, and when he came back 
into the church, the master builder awaited 
him with many bows and explanations. 

** Of course," said this worthy, " there will 
eventually be a monument to the late 
lamented peer. Would his present lordship 
condescend to inspect a space which could 
now be rendered vacant in preparation. As the 
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men were about this other job now on hand, 
it would save much trouble and expense by- 
and-by to do both together now. What he 
meant was — just to remove the obituary of the 
lord who died in George the Second's time a 
leetle to the right, and this would give space 
for a new monument of stupendous magnifi- 
<5ence to the left." 

So spake the master builder, eager to add 
another job to the one " now on hand." 
Philip looked up at the obituary of the lord 
oi George the Second's time : a burly, full- 
length figure, with the unmistakable Sydney 
features, was apparently haranguing the in- 
<5orruptible House of Commons of the time — 
for that division of Parliament was repre- 
sented on the base of the statue — and his elo- 
quence in that assemblage was eulogized in 
glowing terms on the tablet which com- 
memorated his merits and virtues, and the 
services he rendered his country, when he sat 
for the Borough of Netherleigh as Lord 
Haverton. 

But it was not this that caught Philip's 
attention ; he was struck with the represen- 
tation of a large packet which the figure held 
in his uplifted hand (and with which he was 
About to flog the air and enforce his argument). 
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for it was a very fac simile of that which his 
dead uncle had given him the night before ; 
and it rather painfully reminded him that ha 
had neglected the injunction to open and 
read its contents as soon as possible after that 
uncle's death. 

There it was, fold,, and cord, and envelope, 
exactly the same, sealed also in the same 
elaborate manner with the Sydney arms, 
which were exquisitely carved and emblazoned 
on the marble ; and Philip resolved as soon 
as he returned to the Castle he would attend 
to its contents. Of course he excused and 
comforted himself for the omission, by men- 
tally admitting that all these things were, after 
all, of more pressing consequence to arrange. 

So he gave carte blanche to the delighted 
builder to do as he would — who, from the 
peer to the peasant, can haggle about the 
obsequies of a departed relative ? — stepped 
into the carriage and drove home. At its 
threshold fresh consultations awaited him. 
He had scarcely time that day to eat his 
dinner, still less to open his packet, until at 
a late hour he retired to his own chamber. 

He did not forget it now — 

" Bring in a basket of wood," he said to his 
valet, " draw the table to the fire, and place 
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plenty of candles upon it ; wheel that large 
<5hair close to the hearth, and leave me. I 
have much to do to-night, and shall perhaps 
sit up late." 

All was arranged as he desired, and when 
the man was gone Philip took the packet 
from the drawer, and placed it on the table at 
his side ; then he stretched himself in a huge 
chair and fell into a reverie, not of castle, 
lands, title, wealth, honours, but of his life — 
his love — Gladys Temple. 

The fire and wax lights gleamed and 
glanced upon his face and figure, the latter 
tall and well kqit, the former a Sydney face, 
something harsh and hard of feature ; the 
aquiline nose even longer than the usual 
family type, the lips compressed, the expres- 
:sion firm and decided, and stern upon occa- 
sions; not a pretty man — not a handsome 
man — not a pleasing man — but a man of power 
— Q, man of iron — a man who if he set himself 
to any purpose turned not aside for difficulty, 
or defeat, or opposition, or discouragement. 
When such a man loved, it was love indeed, 
a part and a noble part of himself, undivis- 
able and unchangeable. 

" My peerless Gladys, my bride, my coun- 
tess, my queen of Netherleigh 1 My God I 
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how shall I sufficiently thank Thee for this 
loveliest gift. I wonder almost with trem- 
bling at my full cup of prosperity. What 
if I cannot carry it safely in my unsteady 
hand. How near is my joy, how sweet, how 
full of happiness my future ! Gladys ! my 
life, my love, my queen ! my queen ! " 

From earliest childhood, the great houses 
of LongTyood and Netherleigh had arranged 
the union of their families by the marriage 
of Philip and Griadys ; and nature had en- 
dorsed the arrangement. As ^ children 
they rode their ponies side by side through 
the stately glades of Netherleigh, or by the 
sweet river banks of Avondale, her father's 
seat. As youth and maiden, the strict seclu- 
sion then customary for a daughter of the 
aristocracy, was waived in their case, and 
under their elders' eyes, and chastened by the 
girl's high rank, they played their sweet part of 
coming lovers. And now as man and woman^ 
he twenty-five, she twenty-one, the wedding 
month was fixed, and " all went merry as a 
marriage bell." What wonder then if Philip, 
as he thought of his love and happiness,, 
feared from a very excess of joy. 

At last he roused himself, and a feeling of 
reproach almost of shame, passed through his 
znind as he took up the packet from the table* 
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** How selfish of me, how wrong of me to be 
dwelling on my bright future, and he the 
real father of mj life just gone from me ! 
My dear uncle ! every wish you express shall 
be fulfilled, every wrong, real or fancied, you 
may have committed, shall be if possible — re- 
dressed." 

It is a superstition common to most minds, 
that some sort of shadowy presage hovers 
over heart or brain, when a great crisis is 
about to occur in our fate. There was no 
such presentiment with Philip Sydney as he 
somewhat carelessly broke the seal, cut the 
string, and unfolded the envelope which was 
to overturn every hope of his life, and change 
every prospect of that prosperity which had 
attended him from his birth. 

As he read a deadly pallor spread over his 
face, his frame shivered from head to foot, 
although he sat close to the blazing hearth — 
his firm jaw dropped, his eye froze into a 
gleam of utter distress, and drops of suffering 
stood in great beads on his haggard features. 
His hand shook so tremblingly that the paper 
nearly dropped from its hold, and when he had 
finished reading, he laid his arms on the table, 
sunk his head upon them, and groaned in 
agony the words — 

I must lose Gladys ! " ^ 
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And this is what the old lord had 
written : — 

" Philip ! — what now meets your eye is as 
bitter for me to tell, as for you to hear. For- 
give me, it was first for myself, then for you, 
I have sinned. Ere I write my tale, I will 
spare your suspense. Philip, my nephew, 
my more than son ! neither you nor I are by 
right Earls of Netherleigh. 

"We were three brothers, Henry Lord 
Haverton, then myself, then your father 
named Philip like yourself. We all led the 
usual worthless Sydney lives. Henry passed 
his almost entirely abroad amongst actors 
and musicians ; he sank his rank, often his 
name, behind the scenes and amidst the 
coulisses of the theatres. Even when our 
father died he only came over to take posses- 
sion of the title and estates, and then leav- 
ing everything in the hands of his agents, 
went back again to his dear continental 
life. 

*' You know, or might know, what my life 
has been. I was the shadow of the Prince of 
Wales in company and habits, and the passion 
for gambling had so utterly ruined my for- 
tunes — such as they were, that when the news 
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-came of the death of my elder brother, I was 
in hiding from a debtor's prison. 

" He died unmarried, as was supposed, in 

Sicily, and I became Earl of Netherleigh. I 

cleared off my old debts only to plunge into 

•deeper expense and dissipation, but of that I 

need not enter further here. 

" One day, about two years after my suc- 
cession, a message was brought that a man 
desired to see me on urgent business. I knew 
him at once as the confidential servant of my 
brother of many years' standing. He brought 
me a sealed letter in Henry's own handwrit- 
ing, which he said his master had earnestly 
conjured him when dying, to deliver to me. 

" I opened this letter, Philip, as carelessly 
as you may now open mine, and read the same 
fatal news — that I was no true Earl of Nether- 
leigh. Henry had been legally married for 
some years to an Italian woman, and there 
was a son by this marriage, his rightful heir — 
whom he earnestly committed to my care 
.and guardianship. 

" I questioned the man closely ; he never 
wavered under my cross-examination. He 
was ignorant of the contents of the letter, 
and clearly had no suspicion that the con- 
nection between his master and the foreiga 
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lady was more than what he termed a tem- 
porary arrangement. Immediately on my 
brother's death he left Palermo with the boy, 
whom the father solemnly confided to him ta 
bring to me.' They embarked in a ship 
which was shipwrecked, were picked up by 
another vessel bound for the west coast of 
Africa, and they had not been able to 
make their way to England before. They had 
suffered much privation and delay, and he 
referred me to the captain of the vessel now 
lying in the Thames for the truth of this part 
of his story. 

" ' Where is the boy ? ' I enquired. 

" * He is below,' the man replied, * would I. 
wish to see him ? ' 

" He was brought up — a sickly, peevish 
child, yet though so young with the Sydney 
mark on every feature. I asked why 
he had not been left under the care of his^ 
mother, or her relatives, and found the 
Signora had died of the same fever, before 
my brother, and as she was a Florentine she 
had no relations in Sicily. 

" I gave the man a sum of money for his^ 
trouble, not so large as to induce suspicion, 
not so small as to excite discontent ; told him 
to take charge of the child for the present^ 
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and then secretly set out to verify the proofs 
of legitimacy, stated in my brother's letter. 

*' There was not a loophole of escape ; 
Henry Sydney and Griulia Cellini were mar- 
ried in Scotland. I found the register where 
Henry had indicated it, and moreover, also 
that of the baptism of their child, a year after 
in the same Scotch village. And all these 
proofs and several others, such as a descrip- 
tion of the boy, and some peculiar marks 
which I afterwards identified on him, are en- 
closed in your packet, Philip. At least I did 
not commit the crime of destroying these 
evidences. 

" I returned to London — (fortunately, as 
I thought, all this happened in town, and in 
my bachelor apartments;) — and here I re- 
ceived still further confirmation from the 
captain of the ship mentioned by the valet, 
whose story in all respects proved perfectly 
true. The man and the child were well 
known as belonging to the English milor at 
Palermo. This was asserted by the rescued 
creV of the ship. 

" I took charge of the child, gave him the 
surname of Cellini — his mother's name — and 
placed him at a preparatory English school 
until he was ten years of age ; then I sent him 
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to a foreign university, and when he was 
twenty-one, settled a thousand a year upon 
him on condition he should never return to 
England. 

" He willingly complied with this condition. 
England had no attractions for him, and he 
has lived ever since in Florence, his whole 
time spent with musicians and painters, his 
whole soul absorbed in collecting pictures and 
marbles. 

*^ I will not say I did not know I was act- 
ing a great crime; of course I knew it — ^but 
this I do say, that I never faltered or hesi- 
tated for one moment as to the line I in- 
tended to follow. No I never faltered then — 
but this I do say now, that could I have seen 
my conduct then, as I see it now in the light 
of the present moment, I would rather have 
lived and died a pensioner in Netherleigh 
alms houses, than have paid this price of guilt 
for the coronet and the wealth of the Nether- 
leigh earldom. 

" Once I grieved I had no son, now I re- 
joice I had none. Late in life your father 
married, died, and left you his infant, to me 
in charge. I undertook it with joy, for your 
existence furthered rather than thwarted my 
fortunes, and when I saw how good and noble 
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a man you were likely to be, I judged my evil 
good, for was it not blessed and prospered ? 
Ah, Philip, would to God I could have seen 
both worlds as I do now, standing on the 
verge of each ; but it is too late— -too late. I 
must reap as I have sown, there is no time for 
another harvest, no time for another seeding, 
too late — too late ! 

" I said I never faltered or hesitated, that 
is wrong — once, and only once, there was a 
time given me for repentance, and I was 
stirred to right the wrong, and give up my 
false position, and as this has an important 
bearing on the course I am taking to-day, I 
will narrate it. 

" Some months after the appearance of my 
brother's son, there was some State occasion 
at Windsor, which required the presence of 
the Prince of Wales. I, who was his insepar- 
able companion, had some official place about 
his person, which obliged me to attend the 
ceremony in his suite. 

*' I think it was the investiture of some 
very great personage with the Order of the 
Garter, and it took place of a Saturday after- 
noon, so we remained the night at the Castle. 
The next morning it was intimated to the 
Prince that His Majesty would expect the ap- 
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pearance of himself and his attendants at 
morning service in St. Greorge's Chapel. At 
first the Prince was inclined to disobey ; he 
and his friends habitually neglected the de- 
cency of public worship (as we neglected most 
other decencies), but when the old King — as 
we always called him, and wrongly, for he was 
in the prime of life — was really determined, it 
was useless to resist, so our young master 
complied with the command, and we followed 
him into the chapel. 

" Fifty years ago, Philip, more than fifty 
years ago — and the scene is as present before 
me now as when it occurred ; each face of 
Court, priest, and chorister stands out indi- 
vidually now in my memory. I remember our 
party behaving as indecorously as we dared. 
I recollect above all — distinctly impressing me 
even when all else was distinct — the figure of 
the old King, so devout, so earnest, with a 
great pain in his eyes as he glanced now and 
then at the demeanour of his son, a pain 
which perhaps he was telling to his God. 
Ah, Philip, would I could feel that I was now 
going where that good old King is gone I 

** At last the sermon began . I was ri vetted 
from the first moment by the appearance of 
the preacher ; the eye, the figure of a pro- 
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phet, who could see far beyond the present, 
:a man who would stand before kings and not 
be ashamed. 

" I can tell you neither text nor matter. I 
only know it stirred my conscience to its 
innermost depths, that he showed me surely 
and awfully that to do wrong on earth 
was sowing the wind, to reap the whirlwind 
in eternity. In short — ^his words were as 
letters of fire engraven on my heart with such 
strong effect, that I solemnly resolved to do 
justice, and love mercy, and restore niy 
nephew to his rights, cost what it might to 
myself. 

" I was so preoccupied with these thoughts 
that I scarcely noticed when the sermon 
•ended. I saw the Prince rise and leave, I 
felt some one touch my arm to remind me to 
follow; but I sat on as if spellbound, I 
heard the doors close, a solemn hush filled 
the chapel, and my senses awoke. 

" It was the quiet which preceded the ad- 
ministration of the Communion. The King: 
remained, I could not now do otherwise. It 
was my first Communion, to-day has been my 
second — and my last ! 

"The prophet-looking preacher read the 
offertory. I shivered as the words * If I have 
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(lone wroDg to any man ' fell upon my ears,, 
and I renewed my vows — Yes — I would re- 
store fourfold — like the repentant publican. 

** The Prince was inclined to rally me on 
my new-found devotion, but I think he saw the 
subject had better be avoided ; the courtiers 
took the cue, and the subject dropped. 

" That night I thought over my plans of 
restitution. Next day I would go to London 
and carry them into action; but next day 
there was a grand review, at which my at- 
tendance was imperative, and before the day 
was over, diflBculties and obstacles arose in 
my mind, which as I considered them, grew 
in bulk so that I deferred and debated. My 
resolves grew weaker, and before that week 
was ended, I gave up all idea of relinquish- 
ing the earldom of Netherleigh. 

" I thought to have carried the secret of my 
wrong to the grave, and at the last to destroy 
these papers, but I miscalculated my strength, 
I could not carry it beyond the grave. At the in- 
sistance of a servant, I consented to receive 
the Sacrament, and when to-day the clergj-- 
man entered my room, I thought I saw before 
me the preacher of the Eoyal Chapel. It 
proved to be his son, and his searching words 
have been the cause of this confession. 
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" Philip, all is told, the choice now lies 
with you. If you would act as I have acted, 
there is not an obstacle in your way. My 
brother s servant must have died long ago ; 
he was much older than myself. You have but 
to destroy the documents and proofs I here 
enclose, and none upon earth will ever know 
their secret. Henry Sydney will never feel 
an injury he never knew, he would ill fill the 
position you are so well fitted to adorn. 
Should this then be your choice, the way is 
clear and open. 

" Yet, PhiKp I Philip ! to gain the whole 
world had I now the choice, I would not now 
do as I have done. I see its madness and 
folly now — too late — too late ! * God be 
merciful to me a sinner ! ' 

(Signed) 

" Richard Sydney.'* 

Within was another paper, which ran 
thus : — 

" Yet another charge, Philip. If you re- 
lain the earldom, keep the will giving five 
thousand a year to your cousin, Henry 
Sydney, commonly called Enrico Cellini. If 
you resign the earldom, keep the other will 
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giving the same legacy to yourself ; in either 
case be sure you destroy the other. Such is 
my last direction — ^your choice is mine. And 
yet again — Should you resign the inheritance 
to your cousin, go to Mr. Mavor, the clergy- 
man who was with me to-day, and tell him 
as though it were a message from the dead, 
the effects of his words. Farewell ! — Fare- 
well! 

" R. S.'' 

Such were the contents of this fatal packet* 
Philip still sat resting his head upon his 
folded arms, and now and again groaned in 
agony — ' 

" If it should prove true, if it should prove 
true — I must lose Gladys. Alas ! Alas ! " 

All through that dreadful night Philip drank 
the dregs of his bitter cup of disappointment, the 
disappointment of every hope of his life, but 
the only words which gave expression to its 
most poisoned drop, was the cry — 

" I must lose Gladys ! " 

Yet through it all he, like his uncle, never 
faltered, never hesitated as to the course he 
should pursue. Every enquiry should be 
made, every proof searched into, and if true — 
as he could not but fear it was true — he would 
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-as lief take the hooded serpent to his bosom, 
as wear the coronet of Netherleigh upon his 
Lead. 

Early next morning Mr. Gale was sent for, 
and the case laid before him. The dismay of 
the lawyer was great indeed. 

" The tale is too monstrous," he said. 
" The late lord's mind must have been 
weakened by his illness ; this fiddling pic- 
turing foreigner, was not the former lord's 
legitimate son. I'll never believe it. I don't 
for a moment think the case could hold 
water in any Court in England, but if it should 
be contested, we will fight every inch of the 
ground. What a pity the late Earl should 
have written all this nonsense ; why could he 
not have let things be." And I am not sure 
Mr. Gale did not mentally add, '' What a pity 
this Philip Sydney is such a fool as to publish 
it." 

" Mr. Gale," said Philip — taking no notice 
of this explosion of anger — ** you will easily 
understand that my present position is un- 
bearable, and that I would not lose a moment 
in clearing up this (to me) most unhappy re- 
velation. I will ask the favour of your at 
once copying all these papers, and then 
without delay setting out for Scotland to 
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verify all proofs and registers, and returning 
by London, there take the first counser& 
opinion on the case, and if my cousin's right 
is indisputable — which I candidly tell you I 
fear it is — of course there remains but one 
thing for me to do, and that is to resign my 
false position, and take the will my uncle 
made in my favour." 

*' There is one thing on your side, my lord. 
Supposing all these proofs are correct, we can 
still fight the question of identity. Who is 
to prove this Enrico Cellini is one and the 
same person as the child of Henry Lord 
Netherleigh ? How, at this distance of time 
and in the absence of all living witnesses, 
can they demonstrate he is not changed? 
how account for the two years spent on board 
ship ? " 

" That question my uncle settled, Mr. 
Gale, and I could never consent to its being 
urged. Here is a paper not mentioned 
in the letter, but included in the proofs, stat- 
ing that my late uncle went to Palermo, and 
proved the valet's veracity, that he took the 
child there, who was easily recognised by 
many persons; and here also are aflB.davits 
from members of the crew of the rescuing 
ship, and the sailors of the shipwrecked skifE, 
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agreeing as to tlie boy's identity, and account- 
ing for the two years' absence. My uncle, 
^ager as he must have been to disprove his 
nephew's claim, clearly never doubted it, and 
I can never consent to do so either." 

" Then," replied Mr. Gale angrily, " you 
have yourself cut the ground away from 
under your own feet, sir." He did not say 
*' My lord." 

" I fear it is so, indeed," replied Philip, 
^* but if there is the shadow of a real honest 
hope, you will stand by me I know. Gale ? " 

" Indeed, indeed I will, my lord," returned 
Mr. Gale much softened. " I will leave no 
stone unturned on your side, and I earnestly 
hope we may be able to set aside the claim." 

The old lord was buried with the utmost 
pomp befitting the house of Netherleigh, but 
l)efore he was carried to the family vault, 
Mr. Gale returned with confirmation too 
:strong to be questioned, that the reputed 
Enrico Cellini (otherwise and truly Henry 
Sydney), was the undoubted and rightful 
claimant of the honours of Netherleigh. 

And Philip, when alone, still cried with a 
low, but exceeding bitter cry — 

" I must lose Gladys ; alas I I must lose 
Oladys 1 " 



CHAPTER V. 



it's a pauper's allowance. 



Lady Gladys Temple, youngest daughter of 
the Marquis of Longwood, was the acknow- 
ledged beauty of the day — acknowledged be- 
yond the pale of criticism. Scarcely any man 
ventured to say she was not " his style ; '* 
very few women said " they could not see it." 
Her loveliness had something national in it. 
Young men " up in town " went to the opera 
pit for the chief purpose of turning round at 
intervals, and staring at her through strongly- 
lenzed opera glasses, with gaping mouths 
and audibly-expressed admiration. Country 
cousins, " doing " the London sights, went to 
the Regent's Park Colosseum in the morning 
to view a drop of ditch water magnified, and 
then in the afternoon to Hyde Park to see Lady 
Gladys drive round the ring, the cynosure of 
every eye. 

When there was a drawing-room, the mob- 
hustled and jostled, and fought for front 
places, when the murmur arose that the Mar- 
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ctioness of Longwood's carriage was in sight. 
Lady Gladys Temple was as well known as the 
Royal Family, and reigned supreme as Qaeen 
of Beauty. 

These were the days of annuals, of keep- 
sakes and books of beauty, radiant in cloth- 
ing of watered silk, and filled with fine steel 
engravings of female loveliness — and title. 

Here also Lady Gladys took first rank. 
There was one splendid production called the 
** Amaranthine," in which no beauty was ad- 
mitted under the rank of a baronet's wife, 
and no author contributed who was not dis- 
tinctly related to the nobility. 

The merits of these select effusions quite 
equalled what might be expected from their 
exclusiveness ; they were principally poetical, 
and it would give a general idea of their lite- 
rary excellence if we take one or two speci- 
mens at hazard. , 

LINES 
On beholding the picture of Lady G — T — , in a masqaerade 

dress, as the lost Pleiad. 

Bj the Honourable Shaf to Fitzwiddlecam 

(Nephew to the Duke of Cadwallader). 



<i 



Oh, fairest orb of the star-spangled night ! 
Invisible I see thee — blind I gaze 
In troubled wonder — ^the Empyrean sky 
Smiles at thy beauty greater than its own." 
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The Honourable Shafto generally wrote in 
blank verse. It saved him so much trouble 
^ as he frankly acknowledged, in finding and 
fitting the rhymes. 
Again — 

POEM 
Written whilst gazing on a representation of Lady G — T — , 
attired in Lincoln green, as she appeared at the 
Halershot archery meeting in Angust last. 

** Chaste Diana*s conquering brow, 
Slew proad hart, and timid roe ; 
At glance of lovely Gladys* eye, 
Mcmkind in countless myriads lie." 



This author never found any difficulty with 
his rhymes, they came to him of their own 
accord (as he said with charming simplicity), 
but then he was a real nobleman, the Vis- 
count of the Scilly Isles. 

The women of the Temple family were like 
those of the Medicis beautiful by inheritance; 
but there the resemblance stopped, for the 
gifts of their minds did not correspond, as in 
the Italian race, with those of their persons. 

Lord Longwood's eldest daughter had 
married a foreign prince, the second a Scotch 
duke, and the youngest, who far exceeded 
them both in beauty, was as we know the 
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Ttffianced wife of Philip Sj'dney, the supposed 
Earl of Netherleigh. 

Ah! Philip too well knew the effect it 
would have when he explained it was only 
the supposed earl. Yet in the midst of his 
anguish, I think the greatest dread of all was 
the possibility — ah, could it be possible ?^ — 
that Gladys herself might be found wanting 
in this great trial of her love ; he had no need 
to doubt the parents' verdict. 

Two days after his uncle's funeral, Philip 
'Called at the town house of the Marquis of 
Longwood ; he knew the habits of the family, 
.that Lady Longwood was rarely visible be- 
fore noon, that Gladys breakfasted early with 
her father, and then rode out with him, not 
in the dull morning park, but far into the 
country, for the real country lay close to the 
"west and north of London in the reign of 
IVilliam the Fourth — so he timed his visit to 
find his love returned, and alone. 

What need of card or name, for this hon- 
oured suitor for a daughter of the house? 
What need of card or name to the hall porter 
who admitted him on the instant ; to the 
footmen who lounged in undress in a lobby 
adjoining the hall ? What need of card or 
name to the groom of the chambers, who 
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ushered the welcome guest up the stairs to 
the first landing, where he threw open a door 
— the door of Gladys' own sitting-room, and 
with a pompous roll of his tongue, announced 
the " Earl of Netherleigh ! " 

She was standing with her back to the- 
door, near a small aviary of birds at the op- 
posite end of the room, and held a large hot- 
house lily in her hand; flowers and birds- 
were the chief delights of Gladys Temple. 

She was still in her riding-dress, but her 
hat, whip, and gloves lay on the table ; her 
rich hair had fallen in sweet disorder from 
braid and fold, and as she turned at the sound 
of his name, the flush of health and exercise- 
was on her cheek, the light of love in her 
eye, and extending both hands she came for- 
ward and said with the sweetest possible of 
smiles — 

"Welcome, indeed, my Lord of Nether- 
bigh." 

But Philip did not take the lovingly ex- 
tended hands, he put up his own it is true,, 
but deprecatingly, almost as though he would 
thrust her from him. 

" Philip I " 

There was surprise — sorrow — ^perhaps a 
shade of reproach, but no anger ; no — ^no^ 
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anger, her love was only equalled by her 
trust in her betrothed ; she knew there was 
neither caprice nor change in the strong true 
heart on which she leaned; still she was 
vexed, and would know the reason. 

Gladys was of the very highest stature in 
woman. Nature generally compensates this 
advantage — if advantage it be — by an ex- 
tremely gawky figure, or an unusually ugly 
face ; now and then, two or three times in a 
generation perhaps, grace and beauty are 
thrown in with extreme height, and in these 
rare instances the possessor is not a woman, 
she is a goddess. 

Her beautiful features always wore the 
same sweet and gracious smile, but there was 
no other expression in them ; they seldom or 
ever changed with mood or feeling ; but not 
so her figure. You might read every emotion 
from her change of attitude, so graceful, so 
yielding, so plastic in obedience and accord 
as it were with her every impulse. 

As she stood still, but stricken by her sur- 
prise at Philip's reception of her welcome, 
the very lily in her hand seemed smitten 
also, and it drooped* as if it, like her, had 
been swayed too roughly by a rude touch. 

" Philip I " — the word recalled him, he took 
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the offered hands, still half extended, in both 
of his and drew her towards him, then still 
keeping them in his, they sat down side by 
side, and he told his story — told that he was 
no earl, only the son of a younger son ; with. 
but a few thousands a year for his fortune." 

" Ah Philip I I am very very sorry for this, 
yery sorry for you, my poor Philip." 
" My Gladys ! will this change you ? *' 
" Change me ? why should it change me ? 
You are not changed, you were Philip Sydney 
when we were first engaged, you are Philip 
Sydney now. Why should I change ? '* 
" But your father ? your mother ? " 
** Ah, that is different. Yes, they will be 
changed by this. I fear we may never marry 
as we hoped, Philip, but that will make no 
chunge in me or my love, for I will never 
marry any other man but you." 

" Ah, Gladys I bless you for those words, 
but I fear they are but words. You will be 
sought after by the noblest, and the richest ; 
and they will force you to accept some great 
match, and how could I, with next to nothing 
to offer, be so selfish as to stand in the way 
of your brilliant establishment? alas, it would 
be cruel as well as selfish for me to wish to 
do so." 
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" Cruel? why cruel? is marriage everything? 
marriage with you, Philip — ^yes, I will say it 
now, without shame or scruple — marriage 
with you would be life, hope, all in all ; to be 
yours by right, you miae by right, to know 
no real separation but death — Yes, that would 
be marriage — but marriage for an establish- 
ment, marriage for ambition, position, title,, 
oh, Philip, were I to tell you what I know of 
my sisters' marriages, you would never say 
it was cruel to prevent my marrying for an 
establishment.'* 

" My own peerless Gladys I but they will 
force your will." 

"You think mama can carry everything. 
Well, she does most things, but now and then 
she fails with me and she knows it. They 
think a great deal of my beauty, Philip, and 
very meanly of my sense and spirit. Perhaps 
they are right. I am not clever, but there 
is a sort of soft obstinacy about me they 
find it difficult to deal with sometimes, and 
when I make up my mind I do not change. 
I am like water, you press it, it yields, but 
remove the pressure and it returns to its own 
level directly ; that is like me. No, Philip, T 
shall not change." 

For a short sweet time, they excVNasi^^^AL. 
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their vows of love and constancy, and then a 
message came from Lady Longwood, to en- 
quire if her daughter was ready to ac- 
company her to Queen Adelaide's Drawing- 
room. 

" Tell her ladyship Lord — Mr. Sydney is 
here, and wishes to see her. Can you tell 
me if my father is in ?'* 

The man answered rather superciliously, 
that he did not know if the Marquis was in — 
You see he was in the service of the 
Marchioness, and the ways of Lord and Lady 
Longwood were far as the poles asunder, 
and it was quite out of, if not below his 
notice, to know whether the Marquis was in 
or out of his own house. 

The baleful effects of the atrocious married 
life of the last reign had cast discredit on 
the conjugal tie in fashionable circles; man 
and wife were almost ashamed to be seen 
together, and each spoke of their mutual 
belongings, as my^ not our house, children, 
&c. The lovely united life of Victoria and 
Albert had not yet set its ennobling example 
upon the higher classes of England. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Long- 
wood had separate apartments, separate 
carriages^ separate lists of friends, separate 
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meals, and they rarely visited in the same 
houses. A decree nisi might have been 
granted in their case, and neither have felt it 
made much difference in the ordering of their 
lives. 

" Then go and enquire immediately," said 
Lady Gladys, in a cold tone of command, 
*' and tell his lordship also that Mr. Sydney 
wishes to speak with him." 

No long pause — there was a bustle, a rust- 
ling, a tinkling, the door was thrown open, 
And Lady Longwood entered in full costume 
for Her Majesty's Drawing-room. 

The haughtiest woman in England — that 
was conceded to her as universally as her 
daughter's beauty; the heiress of a rich 
northern hunting squire, she had never been 
thwarted or controlled from the day of her 
birth ; and every circumstance of her after- 
life had fostered her proud, overbearing dis- 
position. 

She was a handsome, imperious looking 
woman, and had she been favourite wife of the 
Shah of Persia, she could not have been more 
loaded with jewels. She gave as she moved 
as distinct warning of her approach as 
though she were a rattle-snake; diamonds 
glittered in her priceless necklace^ ^xl^ ^tl 
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the tiara that confined her towering plumes r 
she had five bracelets on one arm, three .on 
another. The rings on every finger ob- 
structed the play of the joints, and pearls- 
plentifully looped up a crimson velvet train 
of royal length, the end of which was borne 
by a dark, slender foreign page, whose entire 
ignorance of English made him a convenient 
attendant on her person. 

"I am truly rejoiced to see you. Lord' 
Netherleigh" — emphasis on the title — 
*• although," playfully tapping his arm with 
her fan, " you have prevented this naughty 
child getting ready for the Drawing-room. 
Ah, well ! I shall have to give her up to you 
entirely before long I fear. You will dine 
here to-day of course. I hope my dear old 
friend your uncle, did not sufFer much at the- 
last?" 

Philip bowed, he could not speak, and 
there was silence for a few moments. 

" I have sent for papa," said Gladys. " Mr. 
Sydney wishes to speak to him, to you both, 
mama." 

" Your father has been riding with you 
as usual I conclude," said her mother, not 
noticing the slight stress Gladys laid upon. 
the prefix of Philip's name ; " what was 1 
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speaking of? ah, I remember, poor dear old 
Lord Netherleigh ; it's sad to have to condole 
and congratulate in one breath, my lord, but 
I do both in your case most sincerely, I 
assure you/' 

Yes, most sincerely did Lady Longwood 
do both, for she could not do one without the 
other — without condoHng, she could not con- 
gratulate. 

Philip still remained silent, perhaps he was 
•for the time physically incapable of speaking, 
perhaps he awaited the appearance of the 
Marquis, thus avoiding a second explanation. 
So Gladys, feeling for him to the very core 
of her heart (and for herself also) came to 
his aid, and said — 

" Mama, Mr. Sydney is come to tell you 
that he is not Earl of Netherleigh." 

" Not Earl of Netherleigh ! what do you 
mean child ? Is the report of his uncle's death 
premature then?" and her ladyship's chin 
dropped a little, only a little, 'twas but a 
question of time after all. 

" No, madam," now interposed Philip, 
** the report of my uncle's death is only too 
true, but I am not Earl of Netherleigh ; it is 
now discovered that my uncle Henry made a 
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secret but legal marriage, and there is a son — 
he is the true Lord Netherleigh." 

At this moment some movement of the 
birds in the aviary attracted the attention of 
the foreign page, and in his eagerness to see 
them better, he trampled upon the velvet train 
so roughly as to pull heavily on the waist 
plaits. 

In the stunning sense of disappointment 
which Philip's words inflicted, this personal 
annoyance irritated Lady Longwood beyond 
endurance ; she lost all control of temper 
and action, and uttering an angry exclamation, 
she struck, or pushed the boy — it matters not 
.vhich — so violently, that he fell against the 
sharp pointed comer of a cabinet, and a 
stream of blood poured from his forehead. 

Let us suppose she did not know — let us 
hope she did not care — how hard and cruelly 
that white jewelled hand descended upon the 
slight, helpless page. 

'' Oh my dress ! it will be stained," cried 
the peeress, pulling at the heavy train, on a 
comer of which the boy lay insensible. 
*' What a clumsy creature ! " 

'' Your robe is crimson, madam, it will not 
stain," said Philip sternly (he could be very 
stern), and he raised the page upon his knee. 
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and began stauncliing the wound with his 
handkerchief. 

" Oh, my lord, you are just in time," cried 
Lady Longwood to her husband, who had 
now entered the room, " pray ring the bell for 
my people to come and remove this awkward 
page, who has met with an accident, stum- 
bling up against that cabinet." 

The boy had recovered consciousness now, 
and starting up, began gesticulating, and 
mowing with passionate southern volubility 
at his mistress, at the same time putting his 
hand constantly in his bosom, as if in search 
for some weapon ; had such been there, no 
doubt he would have used? it with deadly 
effect ; the attendants, however, quickly came, 
and bore off the infuriated youth, pouring out, 
as they forced him off, his indignant feelings 
in a torrent of his native Italian. 

Then the tale of Philip's loss of inheritance 
was told to Lord Longwood, who was greatly 
distressed at the tidings ; he was proud of his 
intended son-in-law, not the less perhaps that 
he knew the world augured great things from 
his future career ; the Marquis was a kindly, 
prosy old man, rather pompous in manner, 
decidedly below the average in mental 
qualities, and altogether weak in character. 
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" Bless my soul, Sydney ! 1 am very sorry 
to hear this, very sorry indeed, very sorry, 
and extremely surprised; I give you my 
word and honour now, I am extremely sur- 
prised, certainly so-extremely surprised." 

Lord Longwood had a habit of repeating 
his words, possibly with the view of more 
thoroughly impressing their importance. 

" Yes of course. Marquis, we are all both 
sorry and surprised," observed his wife 
coldly, " but that does not unfortunately 
alter the lamentable fact. I conclude from 
what you say, Mr. Sydney, the case is so 
clear you will not appeal to the law for a 
reversal ? " 

" So clear. Lady Longwood, that any ap- 
peal to the law would be useless." 

" Then you are now only in the position 
of a younger son after all your great ex- 
pectations ? " 

" I am only in that position, madam." 

'* Then my dear, sir, painful as the task is, 
I yet feel it my duty to put it plainly to 
your right feeling and excellent sense, 
whether under this most unfortunate turn of 
events, there is any alternative left but to 
annul the engagement of marriage between 
yourself and my daughter Gladys ? " 
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There was dead silence for answer to this 
appeal, and Gladys glided to her father's side, 
and laid her head upon his shoulder and 
whispered in his ear — 

" Papa, do not desert your Gladys, do* not 
help to break my heart ; papa, if you love me, 
help us now." 

A broken reed to lean upon for help was 
this weak old man ; he loved his daughter, 
but he feared his wife, and fear was stro'nger 
with him than love : he stroked his daughter's 
cheek fondly, but held his peace. 

" I await your answer," Mr. Sydney, said 
Lady Long wood in rather an injured tone. 
^* I wish this decision to come from yourself, 
and that you should be the first to admit 
that Gladys Temple and beggary are im- 
possible terms." 

** Beggary I Lady Long wood," repeated 
Philip. 

" I retract the word, it was too strong, 
but surely you will allow that your present 
position utterly precludes the idea of your 
marriage with Gladys — ^you must admit thaty 
I presume ? " 

** I am not so entirely destitute as you 
suppose. Lady Longwood. My uncle has left 
me five thousand a year, and I also iivhe\:\fe 
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from my mother an estate whicli brings in 
another two thousand," Philip replied, in a 
tone of much mortification. 

" Seven thousand a year ! " repeated her 
ladyship with infinite contempt in her voice, 
*' seven thousand a year ! — it's a mere 
pauper's allowance ! But we will let the 
pittance pass, it is not after all a mere 
matter of money we are discussing, Mr. 
Sydney. Were it seventy thousand, the 
Marquis and myself would never consent to 
our daughter marrying a commoner." (Her 
ladyship either forgot, or ignored the fact, 
that she herself was but a commoner's 
daughter, probably this added to, rather 
than detracted from, the objection.) " Speak, 
Marquis," she continued, turning to her hus- 
band, ** surely you agree with me that in Mr. 
Sydney's present position, you will never 
consent to receive him as a son-in-law ? " 

At this command, the Marquis did at last 
speak. 

" Certainly, certainly, I endorse every 
word your ladyship says, at the same time, 
with all due deference to your excellent 
judgment, Marchioness, I think with Sydney's 
political abilities and high connections, and 
with seven thousand a year to fall back 
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upon, his position is not so utterly deplorable 
as you appear to consider it," and he added 
rather irrelevantly, as "I consider it, of course." 

" Lord Longwood," exclaimed his wife, 
her eyes flashing fire, " don't, I beg of you, 
again allude to that paltry seven thousand a 
year,it's a pauper's allowance, as I said before; 
but that is not the question at issue, you may 
do as you like of course, but I for my part 
wiU never consent to any daughter of mine 
becoming the wife of a mere commoner." 

" She would not descend to the com- 
moner's rank Marchioness, she would always 
retain her title as my daughter," remonstrated 
the husband meekly — " at the same time, I 
see and admit that you are perfectly in the 
right, yes, I perfectly agree with, and concur, 
and shall act with your ladyship ; you hear, 
my dear Sydney, I and her ladyship per- 
fectly agree." 

" Lady Long wood," said Philip, — it was 
perfectly useless to address the husband and 
father — " you cannot feel more deeply, than I 
do painfully, this change in my fortune, espe- 
cially as it bears upon any claim I may have 
to the hand of your daughter ; at the same time 
it appears to me we are ignoring altogether 
the decision of the most important person 
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concerned. What does the Lady Gladys say 
upon the subject ? She is of age and is surely 
entitled to speak." 

" There I must interfere," said the mother. 
" Young ladies of my daughter's rank are not 
accustomed to choose their suitors, as their 
maids might do." 

Then Gladys left her father's side, and stood 
alone. 

" Mr. Sydney is right," she said, quietly. 
" He and myself are the parties most deeply 
interested in this matter. He has assured 
me he will not change in his feelings towards 
me, and as long as that is the case I shall 
never give him up — never. I shall not 
change." 

" Gladys ! I blush for you ! " cried her 
mother. " This is most indelicate, most un- 
feminine, utterly unfitting your sex and 
station. You forget yourself altogether." 

" Yes, indeed, Gladys, my dear," said her 
father, going over horse and foot to the 
enemy. **You forget yourself, as your 
mother says ; it's quite unfitting your sex 
and station, quite unfitting your sex and 
station, my dear." 

" I am sorry for it," replied Gladys, calmly, 
" for it is the truth and I repeat it, I will 
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never marry any other man than Philip 
Sydney." 

" Then you will never marry at all/' 
;sneered her mother. " I congratulate you 
on your future prospects ; a faded beauty, 
possibly fortunate enough to get apartments 
granted you at Hampton Court, with a maid 
and a page for establishment." 

"So be it, mama. I might meet with a 
far worse fate in marriage, as you very well 
know." 

Her mother winced, for she knew the allu- 
.sion referred to the unhappy married life of 
her princess daughter. 

" Papa," Gladys went on, " what did you 
tell me at breakfast this morning was Nel- 
.son's battle-cry. Was it not * Victory I or 
Westminster Abbey ? ' " 

" Yes, my dear, it was, and I do think 
:after that, it was a mistake taking him to St. 
Paul's ; now I think of it though, I fancy 
you make a mistake. My impression is the 
words were, * Glory ! or Westminster Abbey,' ' 
the * Victory ' was his ship, you know." 

" Either word will do for me, papa. I 
will try a humble parody on Nelson's words ; 
* Philip Sidney — or Hampton Court.' There 
is no more to be said, mama," for her 
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mother was about to speak. " Talking will 
do no good, it will alter nothing ; I shall not 
change ; I will not marry Philip against your 
will, but I will never wed another man to 
please your will ; it is best we should all 
understand this at once. Philip " — she went 
up to him and offered her hand, " good-bye ; 
remember ! I shall not change." 

She left the room, and the irate peeress 
turned fiercely upon Philip. 

" Do you call yourself a gentleman and a 
man of honour ? " she said, " thus to take 
advantage of a young girl's inexperience ? 
Do you consider you are now a fitting match 
for a woman, whose grace and beauty might 
command the highest alliance in the land 
beneath Royalty; whose sisters, inferior to- 
her in attraction, are united to a prince and 
a duke ? Perhaps however," she added, with 
a sneer, '* I may venture to ask if it is part of 
Mr. Sydney's religion, which we have heard 
so much about, to aid and abet a daughter in 
open disobedience to her parents ? " 

" Lady Long wood, you are hard upon me," 
replied Philip. '' Your daughter and myself 
have been mutually attached from childhood, 
and betrothed with the full consent of her 
parents ; and now, on the eve almost of our 
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marriage, ^ you would suddenly destroy our 
love, and uproot every hope and prospect of 
our lives. Tliis cannot be so easily done, 
madam ; I shall seek no clandestine commu- 
nication with Lady Gladys, but I shall still 
hold myself engaged to her. I shall neither 
give her up, or the hope of our marriage, but 
shall wait, and trust that some change in 
your feelings, or some happier alteration of 
circumstances may bring about our union. 
In any case, I never marry any other woman 
than Gladys Temple." 

Then Philip bowed to the ground as his 
signal of parting, and the peeress curtseyed 
if possible lower still, rising again with the 
stately grace, and quiet poise of a bird about 
to soar upward. 

Such a bow and curtsey is obsolete in our 
day, because impossible of accomplishment ; 
it remained from the effects of the graceful 
minuets, and practised steps, and measured 
movements of the dances of an earlier gene- 
ration. 

That the art of bowing and curtseying, is 
as much lost among us as the art of staining 
glass, let the grotesque genuflexions of a 
fashionable church of the period, or the 
romp of the modern ball-room testify. 
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When Philip was gone, Lord Longwood 
came up to his wife and laid his hand upon 
her arm, calling her softly by her name — ' 
" Caroline/' How seldom he used that name 1 

" Caroline," he repeated, " are we doing 
well in this matter ? Gladys is no ordinary 
^rl ; her feelings if quiet are deep ; she does 
not care for pomp and show, and this may 
break her heart." 

He spoke with a deep feeling, which over- 
came all his little peculiarities of speech, and 
manner. 

" You silly old man," replied his wife, 
rather kindly for her, and as she spoke, she 
tapped his cheek gently with her fan. He 
smiled at the caress and was gratified by it, 
for he was of an affectionate nature, and would 
have made an uxorious husband if his wife 
would have allowed it. " Gladys will thank us 
Bome day for this seeming severity. Don't 
you remember much the same to-do with 
Amelia and young Scamperton, of the Guards, 
Lord Gamble's youngest son? You know 
the young fellow had nothing but his debts to 
live upon, and nothing but his whiskers out of 
pawn ; at least so they said in the regiment. 
You recollect I dare say, how the girl moped 
and wept, but we set our foot firmly upon the 
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folly and crushed it ; and Amelia is now 
Duchess of OuUoden." 

" She is not very happy though," sighed 
the Marquis. 

" Thatisher own fault then,my dear PercivaL 
You must know, or you ought to know, that 
in our rank of life happiness (luckily for us) 
is not dependent upon marriage." 

"No; that's quite true," assented the hus- 
band, with a still deeper sigh. 

" Dear me, how late it is," said her lady- 
ship, looking at the clock. " Ring the bell, 
Percival, for my people. How sweet Queen 
Adelaide wiU reproach me for coming with- 
out Gladys. Now then, you may hand me 
into the carriage if you like." 

The delighted husband comphed with 
alacrity. How happy he felt ! Had she not 
twice called him Percival I H e was very 
proud of his handsome wife, and very grate- 
ful for any occasional crumbs of notice from 
the richly-spread table of smiles and favour, 
which she kept for the great world of her 
acquaintance. 

The Marchioness threw herself back in her 
carriage in high good humour ; she had con- 
quered she thought, or at least was in a fair 
way to conquer. 
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" Yes," she said to herself, " it's the scene 
of Amelia and Captain Scamperton over 
again, and we know how that ended. All 
will arrange itself as I wish in time ; the idea 
— a commoner and seven thousand a year for 
my daughter ! Pshaw, it's a pauper's allow- 
ance. I said truly; yes, it's a pauper's allow- 
ance ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 



AND SHE HAS NO VOCATION. 

Eably in the succeeding January, Enrico 
Cellini, now Henry Sydney Lord Netherleigh, 
left liis lovely villa nestling like a white swan 
on the banks of the Arno, and came to 
England to take possession of the noble in- 
heritance which had so unexpectedly fallen 
to him. But nothing in this world is perfect, 
and nothing perfectly fulfils our expectations 
(not even an earldom and seventy thousand a 
year), as the new lord probably thought, when, 
after a most disagreeable passage, he reached 
Dover, and at once proceeded to London with 
his confidential French servant, Achille, and 
some of the pet animals, of whom he was 
passionately fond. Nor did matters improve 
when thqy found London enveloped in a thick 
yellow fog, which intolerably impressed with 
a sense of suffocation the lungs accustomed to 
a soft southeirn atmosphere. 

"Achille," said Lord Netherleigh, as he 
.sank exhausted and panting upon a chair^ in. 
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the huge grim dining-room of the Sydney 
town house, where the lamps were burning 
at mid-day — " I shall choke if I sleep in this 
abominably raw air ; let us get on to Nether- 
leigh at once." 

" It is a cot dem climat, sare milor, only 
fet for de dogs, and de dem Engleesh their- 
selves," responded Achille — who prided him- 
self upon being a walking polyglot, and always 
talking the languages, and being familiar with 
the oaths of the countries he honoured with 
his residence. 

So that very day they set ofE for Nether- 
leigh, taking the journey by easy stages (for 
my lord was a confirmed valetudinarian) and, 
sleeping two nights on the road, they reached 
Netherleigh on the third day. 

It is needless to state there were no tele- 
grams in the year of grace 183 — , and it was 
a two days' post from London to Netherleigh, 
so a messenger had been despatched on horse- 
back at the later stages, and only reached the 
Castle a few hours before the Earl, to an- 
nounce his intended arrival. But as Mr. Gale 
had arranged that everything was to go on 
exactly as it was at the time of the late lord's 
death until the new peer's advent, there was 
not much preparation needed for the reception 
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of the new master, and the two or three at- 
tendants who were coming with him. 

There was, of course, no time to get up the 
grand welcome customary on a new- taking 
possession of the Castle and lands, no pro- 
cession of tenants, no shouts of the populace, 
no unharnessing of the horses and drawing 
the carriage through the wide front gates to 
the wide front door, on the shoulders of the 
devoted vassals ; no oxen roasted whole, no 
barrels of old October broached, no dinner to 
the tenantry, no ball for the servants, no 
hospitality to the county. Nothing of this 
sort could be got up at a few hours' notice, 
and the butler and housekeeper agreed " it 
was an ignoble sort of business this kind of 
housewarming ; but then, what could one 
expect from furriners ? " 

There was one time-honoured custom at the 
Oastle, however, which could be adhered to 
without preparation, and which was therefore 
carried out on this occasion. When the family 
came into residence, or left for town, or at the 
reception of guests whom the lords of Nether- 
leigh expressly desired to honour — every 
servant and dependant in, out, and about the 
Oastle, were marshalled with great care and 
due regard to rank and precedence, in tha 
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great entrance hall. And madam, you, who 
pride yourself on the position you hold in 
" society," and the power you possess of 
crushing others out of it — let me assure you 
that the said precedence had to be as carefully 
arranged, and invariably excited as much 
wrangling and heartburning, as so often 
occurs in your own drawing-room at those 
momentous periods when poor Mrs. Smith is 
led out before rich Mrs. Jones, or more awful 
still — when Mrs. Macgregor, who maintains 
she is lineally descended from Kob Roy, is 
given the pass over Mrs. Campbell, who vows 
she is cousin, only seventeen times removed, 
from the Dukes of Inverary. 

There was no yellow fog at Netherleigh, 
but it had been raining more or less for the 
last twenty hours a good steady downpour, 
and the mist hung everywhere hke a white 
pall over the landscape, wetting to the skin 
any one exposed to its influence ; the bare 
branches of the trees hung their arms like 
disconsolate skeletons, the fir woods resembled 
an army of sheeted ghosts as they stood in 
their white shadowy regular outline ; and the 
Castle loomed through the gloom as though 
it were a fell incubus, ready to crush the 
ground it stood upon. 
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Lord Netherleigh really felt very ill ; the 
voyage, then the journey, the excitement, and 
the change in his regular and quiet life, had 
completely upset him, and the new and 
melancholy effect of these external circum- 
stances completed his discomfort. At best a 
peevish invalid, he was now, to use Achille's 
phrase, " diahlement^ what you say put out." 
. When the carriage stopped at the hall- 
door. AchiUe aHghted in haste, and ran into 
the hall to prepare the way for his master. 
Seeing the crowd inside, and aware of the 
Earl's shy aversion to strangers, he went 
back to the carriage window and communi- 
cated the tidings in a low voice. 

" Send them away, Achille," was the reply, 
in a querulous tone. '' Send them all off at 
once ;' do they think I have been used to 
address mobs, like the English at their hust- 
ings ? Stay though, I wish to be courteous, 
no doubt they mean a compliment, tell them 
whoever they are, that I am profoundly moved 
by their amiable consideration, and greatly 
distressed that the state of my health pre- 
vents my expressing my acknowledgments in 
person." 

Achille was blest with perfect self-confi- 
dence ; he had never been confused ot cctdl- 
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founded in his life, and he now felt quite 
equal to the occasion. ^ He tripped lightly 
back into the hall, swept his hat in a grand 
semi- circle, bowed to the ground three times 
with his hand upon his heart, and thus ad- 
dressed the company — 

" My good peoples, milor is profoundement 
grieved at not being in the power of granting 
you reception ; malheureusementhe is malade^ 
that is ver sick, ver sick indeed; with ten 
tousand compHments he will thank you much 
to sortiry that is I mean get out ! " 

Then he again placed his hand on his heart, 
bowed three times, with the same semi-circular 
sweep of his hat, and tripped airily back to 
the carriage window. 

" Get out ! " growled the men, "that's plain 
English as ever any furriner spoke. Get out, 
indeed ! " and some strong adjectives were 
appended to the quotation. 

" Good gracipus, goodness gracious me 1 " 
chorussed the women, but neither men nor 
women obeyed the exhortation, all held their 
ground. 

Then a figure enveloped in furs, coats, 
shawls and comforters, and leaning on 
Achille's arm, entered the hall, only his eyes 
were visible, for the invalid held a handker- 
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chief before bis nose and mouth; but these eyes 
were very keen and searching, and seemed to 
take in everything with a glance, and after 
that glance he shrugged his shoulders and 
shivered. 

Then he looked round again, not at the 
men and women present, but at the hall and 
its inanimate contents, standing just inside 
the door, as he first turned his gaze upwards 
and around. First he regarded the groined 
roof, large and lofty enough for a church ; next 
he glanced at the mailed eflSgy of the warriof 
on the mailed horse, opposite him, at the 
two foot soldiers in scale armour, each side 
of the huge staircase — up which you might 
drive a pony carriage, turn at the first 
landing and drive down again. Then he 
observed the trophies of war and the chase, 
which covered the walls, the huge old china 
wassail bowls on the dark carved oak 
brackets. Longer still he looked at the 
strange old tapestry (representing the siege 
of Troy) hanging behind a gallery just above 
the mounted man in armour, which tapestry 
swung heavily with the least wind, and gave 
out strange unearthly echoes as though there 
were hollow passages behind it, which perhaps 
there were. 
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No wonder the new lord sliiyered : it was all 
so grim, so gloomy, so utterly at variance 
with his life-long surroundings, so different 
from all his tastes and associations. He took, 
as we have said, no notice of his new ser- 
vants, no notice even of those important 
personages, the steward, housekeeper, and 
butler, who had advanced close to him — ^but 
when his survey was finished, he said in 
French to AchiUe, that he wished to retire at 
once to his chamber and rest awhile. 

When this wish was interpreted to Mrs. 
Jenner, that worthy woman curtseyed with 
her loftiest curtsey (copied second-hand from 
the loftiest lady she had ever seen curtsey) 
and led the way at once to the state bed- 
chamber, the very room in which the late 
Earl had so recently died. When they 
reached it she turned round with a manner 
even still more lofty than her curtsey, and 
*' trusted his lordship would find everything 
entirely to his satisfaction." 

If the new lord had been dismayed at the 
hall, still more cause had he to be dismayed 
at the bedroom. The bedstead was a small 
room in itself, a huge four-poster plumed and 
smothered in tigh hearse-like hangings, of 
dead crimson colour. The dark presses. 
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frowned around the walls, one deep-bayed 
mullion looked into the park, another less 
projecting into the quadrangle. A few dead 
and gone Sydneys gazed down from hard 
paintings, in dimmed gilt frames ; and in 
spite of an immense fire of logs on the more 
immense hearth, the air was chill and cold, 
whilst from the opened door the wind cut 
through the apartment, as though it were let 
in to turn a mill. 

" Do they mean me to sleep in this barn, 
Achille?" enquired my lord. "Is that 
thing" — pointing to the bed — "with the 
great baldachino, some saint's tomb ? Why 
these draughts would kill me in an hour," 
and he drew his collar up round his 
neck and shivered, as he had done twice 
before. 

" Madame," said Achille, turning politely 
to the housekeeper, " is that respectable 
canopy which looks like a veritable catafalque 
— ^what you call a bed? " 

" Certainly, mounseer, it is, what else do 
you suppose it to be ? " 

" An erection for de repose of de dead, I 
thought, prayers of purgatoire — but no, you 
other Protestants do not need purgatoire. It 
is a bed, milor" — this in French. 
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" Ask the woman to show us some other 
room" — this also in French. 

" Milor does nothke dis chambre, will you 
show us some other ? " 

** Not like this chamber ! the state-room," 
said Mrs. Jenner, indignantly. She had been 
secretly boihng over at the secondary part 
she played — " Why it's the room every Earl of 
yetherleigh has slept in and died in ; not 
like the state chamber ! " 

^*You must not talk so," remonstrated 
Achille, "it is not convenable, we do not speak 
to noblemans in our country of death, it is 
not pohte." 

The poor lord was taken half over the 
Castle before he could select a bedroom. 
There was not a single bed within its walls 
without its baldachino as he styled it, except 
to be sure the stump bedsteads in the grooms' 
rooms. In despair he chose the last room 
he saw, bowed slightly to Mrs. Jenner with- 
out looking at her, and requested Achille in 
French to send her off, which after some 
diflSculty he succeeded in doing; then he 
ordered his valet to lock the door and listen 
to him as he enquired, " Achille, do you wish 
to continue in my service ? " 

" Oui ! ouil ouil milor," was the energetic 
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reply, " I will nevare leave you, sare, nevare 



-nevare — nevare — ' ' 



Then I shall make conditions on my 
part, you must be my go-between with these 
barbarians ; for I begin to fear my accession to 
rank and fortime will prove an unmitigated 
misery. I give you carte blanche to act for 
me in everything; you know my ways, 
habits, wants ; spare me all trouble then and 
so far as possible let, at least as far as I am 
concerned, the life of the Villa Cellini be the 
life of Netherleigh Castle." 

Achille promised to do his best ; he was 
•clever and handy, and with the help of his 
•** gentleman," Monsieur Jacques, who was only 
second to himself in adroitness, soon brought 
comfort into the at first comfortless apart- 
ment. Then leaving his subordinate in attend- 
ance on his master, he held solemn consul- 
tation with the late lord's French cook, and 
the result was a petit souper^ which brought 
back strength and good temper to the worried 
nobleman. 

In a few days the prospect brightened. 
"Signer Viotti, milor's violinist, a wonderful 
musician, arrived ; then followed the artist 
who presided over and arranged the art 
treasures; and Signor Barberi, the doctor. 
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who brought with him little Fanfaron, the 
Italian greyhound, an especial pet, who had 
been so victimized by old Neptime that his life 
had been despaired of for a week. His lordship's 
secretary too arrived, and his confectioner — 
for he was partial to sweet dishes. With 
these came also a host of little dogs of every 
conceivable prize breed, under the charge 
of a Piedmontese, who likewise trained eight 
little white mice to dance a quadrille, and 
educated Bocco, the monkey, in tricks and 
manners. 

It was the pride of every true Briton, in 
this period of England's history, to cherish a 
hot feeling of contempt and dislike for 
foreigners. It was a national confession of 
faith that the smallest Englishman could, 
without effort, beat two of the largest French- 
men, either consecutively or simultaneously, 
if indeed there ever was such a thing as a 
large Frenchman ! It was believed that 
Frenchmen subsisted almost entirely on 
frogs, Germans on snails, and all more- 
southern foreigners on oil and oranges ; 
therefore it could not for a moment be 
supposed they could be equal to a race 
who lived on beef and beer. Such were a 
few outlines of English popular opinion with 
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regard to the unfortunate nations born be- 
yond that silver streak whicli ensures at 
once our safety and our superiority. 

Judge then of the dislike and scorn which 
filled the collective breasts of the inmates of 
Netherleigh Castle, when the foreign lord and 
his foreign suite came to rule over the free- 
bom Britons established therein. 

When Savoy, the Piedmontese, with his 
cage of white mice slung round his neck,, 
and his little flute stuck in his belt, stepped 
out of my lord's carriage sent to meet the 
post-chaise at the last stage, and timidly en- 
tered the sqrvants' hall, leading by a string a 
little monkey clothed in scarlet and gold, and 
surrounded by his tribe of little yelping dogs 
in coats of blue and silver, with an earl's 
coronet in the corners — public indignation 
could contain itself no longer, and was vented 
in remarks calculated to wound the poor 
stranger's feelings of self-respect, only happily 
he did not understand one word that was 
spoken. He comprehended, however, by aid 
of the tones and signs, that the meaning of 
the unknown tongue was far from compli- 
mentary, and attempted to deprecate the 
general displeasure by showing his white teeth, 
and smiling with his bright black eyes. 
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Finding this of small avail he placed his 
<3age upon the table, drew from beneath it a 
small platform, and began playing on his flute. 
Immediately the little white mice came out, and 
scrambled through their figures with tolerable 
correctness, whilst the monkey danced at the 
end of his string in very moderate unison 
with the music. 

Ever since that misguided great grand- 
mother of ours, the Ex-queen of Eden, yielded 
so weakly to the passion of curiosity, her 
daughters have been credited with more than 
their fair share of this inconvenient quality. 
Certainly in this instance it was a woman, 
quickly followed by others, who first ap- 
proached the table for a closer examination, 
and whose exclamations of delight drew the 
attention of the men. They in their turn 
were so well pleased with the entertainment, 
that they declared the man deserved a mug of 
beer if any one did, and they brought him a 
glass of old October of clearest amber and 
frothed to overflowing. 

He thought, poor fellow, it was some harm- 
less effervescing draught like his own vin ordin^ 
aire, and being thirsty from the effects of his 
journey, took a long deep draught. The 
thick and to him nauseous bitter of the 
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beverage, not only created disgust in hi& 
palate, but inspired him with the conviction 
that these barbarous islanders had poisoned 
him. He threw himself writhing on the 
ground, drew from his bosom a littla 
leaden image of his patron saint, and rolling 
over and over as he supposed in the agonies 
of death, prayed with overpowering volu- 
bility to this and every other saint in the 
calendar, and implored the bystanders with 
wild entreaties to send him a priest in these 
his last moments. Unwelcome as curry ta 
an infant's palate, or caviare to a boor's^ 
was this taste of English beer to the simple 
palate of the Piedmontese. 

After a time — death not supervening — he 
grew calmer and sat up, replaced the little 
image in his bosom, and smiled complacently 
at the circle around him. The servants had 
watched his agonies in somewhat contemptu- 
ous wonder, and from that time forward 
always spoke of the Piedmontese as "the 
poor creature who was afraid of his beer." 

In the meantime the little dogs had made 
free of the Castle bounds, and themselves ob- 
noxious to every one with whom they came in 
contact. They flew at the men's legs, 
especially the footmen's, whose tight ^took- 
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ings and knee breeches proved irresistible 
temptations. They snapped at the women's 
ancles, for short dresses were the fashion 
then; they barked violently and imexpectedly 
round corners at any and every one. They 
were under every one's feet, got into every- 
body's way, and if the truth must be told re- 
ceived so many kicks and blows, and so much 
bad language, that their return yelps and 
whines attracted the attention of Monsieur 
AchiUe, who was always, as Shanker ex- 
pressed it, "a prowhng about where he ought 
not." 

** Messieurs, gentlemen," he said gravely 
to two footmen, whom he caught at football 
with a fluffy Maltese spaniel — ** this is no do 
at all. Milor will turn from his service any 
one who hurt his little dogs. Milor com- 
mands that these httle dogs are treated like 
the cows of the Brahmin, with sacred wor- 
ship, rost bef and caresses all the day long; 
you comprenez I hope ? " 

The footmen desisted, but looked sulky, 
and made disrespectful signs behind Mon- 
sieur AchiUe' s back. The little Maltese made 
the most of the opportunity to escape, and 
scuttled off at full speed for the future when- 
ever a footman appeared, who, I regret to 
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say, in a body, in spite of the valet's remon- 
;strance, never lost the chance of insulting or 
injuring the canine favourites, so that a 
whine or a cry as constantly followed the in- 
terview of a lackey and a dog as the thunder 
follows the lightning. 

One morning Lord Netherleigh said to his 
valet — 

" It seems to me, Achille, that there are a 
great many women about the Castle." 

"It's filled with them, milor," replied the 
delighted Achille, who by no means shared 
his master's indifference to the fair sex. 

Lord Netherleigh made no reply, but the 
next morning he happened to return rather 
•early into his bedchamber for some trifle left 
there, and as he entered, a housemaid, with 
a brush and a pan in her hand, ran against 
him, and in her alarm threw down her imple- 
ments with a shriek and fled away, whilst 
two others, who were making the bed, and a 
fourth, who was on her knees pohshing the 
parquet, screamed in unison at the unexpected 
apparition. 

His lordship turned round without a word, 
and when he had reached the shelter of his 
sitting-room, sent for Achille and said very 
angrily— 
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" This is not to be borne ; women em- 
ployed in my bedchamber is simply an 
enormity ; see to it at once, Achille, that all 
menial offices in my apartments are per- 
formed by men, as it ever was the usage in 
the Villa CeUini." 

For in the Villa Cellini, according to 
Italian custom, no female domestics were em- 
ployed. A couple of old women came weekly 
to carry the linen to the river, otherwise the 
establishment was as inviolate from the pre- 
sence of women as a Trappist monastery. 

The storm of indignant contempt with 
which the proposal of masculine assistance in 
housemaids' work was met in the Castle and 
town of Netherleigh, cowed even the self- 
confident Achille, so he sent a trusted mes- 
senger without delay to Florence, who was 
charged to bring back two chambermen with 
him, and in the meantime he carefully kept 
all female help out of the sight and mind of 
his master. 

Lord Netherleigh had not always been a 
misogamist, and now it was rather from force 
of habit and shy repugnance, than from 
antipathy or aversion, that he shunned the 
sight and society of women. He had loved 
and lost — and the sad circumstances of his- 
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romance had so shaken his frame, and shat- 
tered his nerves, that the feehng which, for a 
long time, caused him to shrink from seeing 
the form, or hearing the voice of a woman, 
grew into a habit which increased at last to 
a feehng akin to dishke. 

It is a law of our nature and Nature's. 
God no doubt intended that it should be so 
— that every man and woman should at least 
once in their hves **fall in love," as the 
favourite expression styles the distinctive 
attraction of affection for some special indi- 
vidual of the opposite sex — More or less 
deeply, more or less hopelessly, more or less 
poisonlessly, the barbed arrow of the naughty 
little god pierces through the epidermis of 
each human heart. Some phlegmatic natures 
are only scratched, some are wounded to the 
core. In one the arrow rankles ; in another 
the barb leaves a venom which taints the 
springs of life ; and perhaps those escape the 
])est whose surfaces are pierced with many 
darts, for then they are rarely more than skin 
deep, and are usually in such cases as much 
mingled with pleasure as pain. 

Enrico Celhni was but twenty years of age 
when the fate of his kind came to him. He was 
student in the university of an old northeiiia. 
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Italian town, a friendless waif without a 
natural tie in the world, and who if he laid 
down to die would not have left in it a single 
blank. 

He was not an idle student ; but as he was 
always well supplied with money, and there 
being no one to take pleasure or pride in his 
success, there was neither necessity or object 
to urge him to be a very diligent one. Still 
he had fair abilities, and varied talents and 
accomplishments, and study was to him 
rather a pleasure than a toil. 

His health was frail; it had never recovered 
the hardships and privations of the ship- 
wreck and wandering of his childhood, rather 
of his infancy — and there had been no mother 
or gentle friend since then to watch over his 
health, and counteract the effects of early in- 
jury on his constitution. This feebleness, whilst 
it saved him from some evils, interfered also 
with the pursuit of many pleasures, and pre- 
vented his forming those friendships and 
associations with other young men, which 
would at his age have compensated for the 
absence of nearer connections. 

So he lived almost entirely alone, save in 
the pubhc hours of attendance with his fellow- 
students — in his apartments in the old palace 
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of some long-departed, long-forgotten noble, 
and one day passed very much like another. 

He played indifferently well on several in- 
struments; painted respectably in several 
styles ; but his chief solace was his daily ride 
to a monastery in the neighbourhood of the 
city, where he attended mass in the chapel. 
Here he was always welcomed, and was 
made much of by the monks, amongst 
whom he determined when he was of age to 
cast in his lot, for the Romish faith suited his 
aesthetic tastes, and the quiet monastic life 
amongst music and pictures and never-ending 
ceremonies appeared to him just the life he 
should love to lead. 

One day as he was coming up the common 
staircase, he observed much bustle going on 
in a suite of apartments next his own which 
had been long vacant; servants were busy 
outside, furniture was taking in,' and every 
sign of a speedy arrival was betokened. 

Enrico was rather disturbed at these rooms 
being taken; he preferred the sohtude of 
having no neighbours and had often con- 
gratulated himself on his independence, and, 
with the curiosity of self-interest he enquired 
of his servant, a subtle Itahan — who the new 
tenants might be. 
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** A noble family from Rome, Signor ; they 
have taken the apartments for several months. 
There is an old Signor, the grandfather, the 
iaunt, the duenna, the, major-domo, and a host 
of other servants, and all to guard the poor 
yoimg Signorita, who is destined for the con- 
vent, and — she has no vocation ! " 

" But why do they bring her here on that 
account?" 

"Why you see, Signor, the old grand- 
father, the major-domo tells me, is growing 
old, and wishes to * make his salvation.' The 
aunt too is devout, so they have consented 
to give up some land convenient to a convent 
near Rome, but as the Signorita is ultimate 
heiress, it can't be done safely without her 
becoming the bride of the Church. This 
the poor young thing violently refuses to do, 
and as she has powerful relations at Rome, 
who are inclined to take her part, they brought 
her here until the affair is forgotten or blown 
over, and then she will take the vows quietly 
in the Convent of our Lady of Calvary, near 
this city, and the holy houses will arrange the 
fortune between them. They say the 
Signorita weeps all night and prays them 
for mercy all day, offering wilhngly to give 
up the estate if they will but grant her free- 
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-dom ; but the priests say if she were still in the 
world there might be litigation some day, so 
she has no choice and — she has no voca- 
tion." 

The English blood of Enrico revolted at 
this cruelty. 

" It is abominably unjust to force her 
choice," he said, ** as she has no vocation." 

" Holy Church knows best, holy Church 
cannot be unjust," replied the servant, cross- 
ing himself. 

**No, certainly not," Enrico answered, 
hastily. He knew the danger of expressing 
heretical opinions — ** I spoke," he added, 
" without thinking, but — " he said to himself, 
** it is abominably unjust all the same, holy 
or unholy Church." 

From that moment the thought of the poor 
young Signorita was never out of his mind ; 
it occupied his waking thoughts — nay, even 
haunted his dreams by night. 

The next day and the next, and the next, 
he watched and waylaid in the hope of seeing 
the imprisoned victim, but without success. 
The old grandfather regularly received visits 
from his confessor; the middle-aged aunt, 
and the more than middle-aged duenna, went 
daily to early mass and late vespers ; tha ^ot« 
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vants went out and came in ; but no Signo- 
rita was to be seen or hear(i. 

On the fourth day — his outer door waa 
now always a little ajar and he not far be- 
hind it — ^he heard a sound of passionate weep- 
ing and violent altercation in the room nearest 
his own ; then his neighbour's outer door was 
opened, andhe heard the major-domo announce 
that the caleche was ready. After some 
delay, during which the weeping and disput- 
ing still continued, he saw a closely veiled 
figure dragged struggling down the staircase, 
and Enrico heard the words, " Our Lady of 
Calvary," often repeated during the quarrel. 

" Poor Signorita," thought Enrico, " they 
are forcing her to the convent." 

He lost little time in reaching the stable 
where his horses were kept, and as Uttle more 
as possible in getting his own saddled, for he 
now avoided as was usually his custom taking 
his servant with him. Then following a bridle- 
way he reached the convent, which was a few 
miles from the city, long before the lumbering 
vehicle arrived. 

Securing his animal out of sight, he also 
concealed himself and waited. 

When the caleche reached the convent 
gates there was little opposition from the poor 
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pretendante, who was assisted within more 
dead thali alive, the carriage waiting outside 
with the major-domo. 

In about half an hour the aunt, duenna, and 
niece issued forth, the veiled figure was now 
more composed, and walked without assistance 
to the caleche, which drove back to the city. 

Enrico had not gained much by his ex- 
cursion, but his interest grew more and more 
intense, and before many days it gained 
something to feed its fuller growth. 

He was just leaving his door for early 
mass, when almost at the same moment two 
closely veiled figures came out of the next 
door. Enrico's heart beat quickly, he re- 
cognized in one of them the mien and air of 
the figure of the young girl of the day before. 
It must be the Signorita. 

He took off his cap and bowed low to 
the ladies, gazing with an eager longing on 
the younger one ; the elder lady marked the 
look, and placing herself before her com- 
panion, said in a haughty displeased tone — 

" Pass on, signer, if it please you, and 
permit us to follow." 

He looked again for a moment at the 
Signorita, who, unperceived behind her aunt, 
raised her veil, and flashed an imploring, 
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agonized glance at Enrico from her fine dark 
eyes, and then letting her veil fall, she clasped 
her hands with an equally entreating gesture. 

" It is enough," vowed Enrico, " she im- 
plores my help, and if I perish in the attempt, 
I will respond to that appeal," and then he 
quietly passed on down the staircase. 

He watched cautiously, and followed them 
to the church at which they assisted at mass, 
and once more, unperceived by the aunt, the 
young people contrived to exchange signs — 
profound pity and love on his part, sorrow 
and an appeal for aid on hers. 

That evening a httle hillet found its way to 
Enrico's table, how it came he »never knew, 
but it said — 

" I read pity in your eyes, noble Enghsh- 
man, if it is also in your soul and in your 
will to help me, drop some violets outside 
your door for a few days until you hear 
from me again, and be up and quiet in your 
room each night at midnight." 

He dropped the violets outside his door, 
he breathlessly awaited some event at mid- 
night ; but nothing happened. On the third 
night, as with door ajar he watched, he 
heard a slight tap at his window. He went 
and opened it, and there, standing outside, 
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-clasping the sill with her hands, covered with 
a long black mantle, over which her blacker 
hair streamed long and loose, was the girl 
who had raised her veil. 

Enrico shuddered as he cautiously opened 
the window to its utmost width, and folding 
his arms around her, drew the strange 
visitant into the room, which was on the 
fourth story above the colonnade below. She 
had made her way — happily a short one — 
from her room to his on a ledge of stone, 
just wide enough for bare footing, but with 
no protection whatever should the foot slip 
•or the head grow giddy. 

For a few moments she stood panting and 
silent, then she said — 

" Are you alone ? is your door safe ? " 

He ran to bar the outer door, and then 
returned to assure her by a few wild but 
eloquent words that he was devoted to her 
will, her aid, in life and in death. 

" Listen to me," she said, " I dare not stay 
long, the risk is desperate, yet I would rather 
be dashed, crushed out of all shape upon the 
pavement below, than accept the fate, the 
<5onvent fate, to which they doom me, and 
for which I have no vocation." 

" Is it then so evil ? " whispered Enrico, 
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** I have not a relative, scarce a friend in the 
world, and I have longed, with a longing 
stronger than I can express, to leave it, and 
seek shelter and peace within monastic 
walls." 

*' A.h, you may have a vocation, and that 
makes all the difference ; besides a monk is 
freer than a nun. Hear me — there was an 
old woman I knew at Rome, and she had 
been a nun once. She was a Colonna like 
myself, and was noble, rich, beautiful, and 
loved freedom, liberty above all ; and they 
coveted her money, and forced her vows, 
and she like me had no vocation. Oh, what 
tales she told me of the convent life: its^ 
awful monotony — its intolerable services — its 
wearisome forms — its mean jealousies — its 
cruel tyrannies — its horrible prison walls — its 
hopeless changelessness — and then the priests,. 
there was no check to their power, no appeal 
from the priests." 

She trembled and would have fallen, over- 
come by her emotion; Enrico placed her 
in a chair, and knelt before her, chafing 
her cold hands and kissing them; then 
after a pause, she spoke again. 

" Listen still to, me. This old woman — 
she was young then — grew desperate, then 
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stupified, then desperate again. Cage a wild 
animal, and you will know what she was, and 
what I should be ; then she grew cunning, and 
pretended to be devout, and would keep fre- 
quent fasts, and watch vigils all night, and 
pray for hours prostrate before the altars. They 
trusted her completely, and she watched her 
opportimity, and set fire so skilfully to the 
convent they could not stop the flames, and 
she escaped, and they thought her burnt. She 
contrived to get inside the Ghetto, the Jew's 
quarter of Rome. There she told her story, 
they kept faith, and took her for a Nazarine 
servant, a goyim to light their fires and do 
what they call unlawful service, and she said 
* never scorn from Christian to Jew, was 
half so great . as the utter contempt and in- 
sult the Jew, when he has the power, would 
give the Christian.' She led a life worse 
than any dog, but she was safe, they scorned 
to betray her, and she said it was a better, 
freer life, bad as it was, than the convent 
one." 

*' How came you to meet her?" enquired 
Enrico, his interest intensely roused. " How 
dared she risk breaking bounds ? " 

" She was so changed, none knew her, and 
by day she went where she would, and by night 
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the gates of the Ghetto closed on her and 
on her Jews." 

" By what chance did she cross your path, 
Signorita ? " 

« 

" She came back one day to see the home 
of her youth, poor thing, — it was my uncle's 
house, the Colonna Palace, and I was staying 
there. The servants were cruel, and drove her 
away. I felt pity, she looked so poor and 
wretched, and I stole down to her with food, 
and gave her money, and I talked to her kindly 
and she trusted me and told me all, and warned 
me never — ^never to be a nun. Ah, poor 
thing ! poor thing ! " 

Enrico did not say a word, but continued 
to chafe and kiss the hands he held. 

" And now I have told you all," she went 
on, '* and I am come to ask if you will save 
me : I read pity in your eyes, that gave me 
strength ; they promised at the convent to 
give me a little time longer, that gave me 
hope." 

" Sweet Signorita, how can I, a mere 
foreign student, with not a friend in the 
world, help you ? " 

" I do not know yet ; we must think, and 

we must meet and consult together. I .came 

cto-night to prove you, to see if you were 
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true and brave, and would do what you 
could, and I think you are all that. Now 
listen to me, I will think over our plan of 
escape, and you must do as I say and ar- 
range out of doors what I plan within, and 
be you very sure to be always ready here at 
midnight, for I watch the street, and when 
it is dark and still, I will come again and we 
will plan/' 

" Oh, I cannot let you go back on that 
dreadful ledge," said Enrico, in a tone of 
terror. 

" Ah, a greater terror makes this one less, I 
only think of freedom, I do not think of 
danger. See, there is room to step, and J turn 
my face to the wall, and guide my hands along 
it, and think of Uberty. Now let me go, it is 
not safe to keep me longer here." 

" Oh, give a kind farewell, and tell me 
your name, and say you will think of me and 
come again," cried Enrico, in a yearning tone 
of passionate love. 

" Did I not say I was a Colonna? Francesca 
Colonna. Give you a kind farewell, and come 
again ? — You mean to speak jto me in the 
language of love ; I will not pretend to mis« 
take you. Listen ! If you will help me to 
freedom, and then would ask my love, never 
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should man receive from woman love such an I 
will give to you ; but wait until then, do not 
speak of love or any other thing but liberty 
now ; for I cannot heed or think of aught 
else till that is secured to me. Now let me 
go, do not stay me, I will come again." 

Then he helped her to gain the ledge, and 
she ghded away on her perilous path. With 
strained and agonized tension Enrico listened 
until he heard her window gently close, and 
then half in terror, half in rapture, he re- 
called to memory through the rest of the 
night, this interview with his strange visitor. 

Again and again was the visit repeated, 
till Enrico lost all terror at the mode of tran- 
sit, and they grew somewhat careless, less 
cautious in precautions and length of inter- 
view. Enrico became more and more trans- 
ported with excess of affection for the beauti- 
ful creature he hoped to save, but Francesca 
checked all expression of love, and she 
counted every word an interruption which 
did not bear upon the discussion of escape. 

Notwithstanding which, she had given 
Enrico a solemn promise she would become 
his wife, immediately on their gaining a place 
of safety. 

Their plans were skilfully laid, Enrico had 
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partially taken his servant into confidence, 
and at last all was arranged, and on the 
very eve of accompUshment. The next day 
Francesca, her aunt, and some servants were 
to visit the convent of the Calvary, and a band 
of hired bravos were to attack the carriage 
and carry off the party to the mountains. In 
the confusion, Jjnrico was to secure Francesca, 
^nd the aunt and servants were not to be 
released, until the fugitives were well out of 
Italy. 

It was now the last night ; the passports 
for Enrico and his servant were on the 
table — ^f or as his servant was Francesca to be 
disguised — ^yet the lovers could not resist one 
more secret meeting. Her anxieties nearly over, 
she for the first time allowed and returned 
some shght caresses, and expressed strongly 
the gratitude she felt towards her^ preserver, 
and the love she would bestow upon him in their 
future life. Francesca was just about to return 
to her chamber when the measured tramp of a 
company of men sounded in the street, and they 
lingered with hands still clasped for parting 
until the sound should pass away. The 
tread came nearer and nearer, and then it 
stopped suddenly at their old palace portal, 
and a death-Hke dread fell upon the two 
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young hearts, when in answer to the chal- 
lenge of the night gatekeeper, the awful 
words were uttered, " In the name ' of the^ 
Holy Ofl&ce, open ! " 

Then the knell of love, hope, happiness 
was rung over the lost lives of these two 
young creatures, for they knew their doom 
was irrevocable. Enrico opened his arms, 
and Francesca feU into them, and prayed she- 
might die there. 

The measured tramp came up the broad 
palatial stairs, an earthquake would not more 
thoroughly have awakened every inmate under 
the roof of that wide old palace than that 
low dread answer, to the porter's challenge — 
rousing each sleeper into terror, a frozen 
terror, which held in thrall movement and 
sound, and curious eye, and enquiring speech- 
All listened and shuddered, and lay silent in 
dread suspense, as the hellish band tramped 

by- 
It stopped at Enrico's door and the awful 

words were again spoken — " In the name of 

the Holy Office, open." Then dead silence 

for a few minutes. Again was the summons 

repeated and disregarded. So they forced the 

door, and found what they sought. 

All in black robes covering them from head 
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to foot, witli black hoods falling close over 
their faces and concealing all identity, the 
familiars of the dread Inquisition entered the 
apartment. One stepped a little in advance 
and read a citation, in which the accused 
" Francesca Colonna " was summoned before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome. No 
accusation was mentioned, no reason given, 
the summons was all. Two coarse priests, 
who alone were undisguised, came forward and 
seized the girl, and tried to drag her from the 
arms of Enrico, to whom she clung as firmly 
as the parasite creeper to the young sapUng, 
and, alas! as helplessly. When at last 
they tore her away, a cry rang in such pene- 
trating and echoing agony through every 
room and corner of that decaying old build- 
ing, as caused the soul of every ear that heard 
it to quail in shuddering apprehension. It was 
not a mere woman's shriek of distress, but 
the scream of despair, such as the drowning 
man might give as he throws up his hands 
ere he sinks, such — if such a cry could be 
imagined by mortal ears — as the lost soul 
might send forth when its fiat of doom was pro- 
nounced. The last view Enrico had of his 
lost love was of her pale — but happily now un- 
conscious — ^face and her senseless form, with 
VOL. 1. u 
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her black hair falling around her like a pall — 
as she was borne away upon the shoulders of 
the famihars of the Holy Office. 

Prom that hour Enrico Cellini was a 
shattered man ; an attack of paralysis took 
away all the comehness of youth from his face 
and figure, and he grew bent and feeble. It 
was years before he recovered the shock, if ever 
he did recover it, and the sight and voice of 
a woman never failed to bring back the re- 
membrance of the last shriek and senseless 
form of his lost Francesca. Of course he 
never knew her fate, the grave would sooner 
give back its secret than the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. 

Long years afterwards Cellini discovered 
that his treacherous betrayal had been the 
work of his own trusted servant. This man 
had from the first suspected the nature of his 
young master's interest in the unfortunate 
Signorita, and had immediately imparted his 
suspicions to the Confessor, who retained him 
as a spy until the time when all was ripe for 
the execution of the scheme of escape — and, 
alas, for its overthrow ! 

It appeared unaccountable that Enrico 
himself escaped, but the French Revolution was 
then at its height, and its consequent effect 
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on Italy, taught caution even to tlie Church 
in its deaUngs with foreigners. Enrico besides 
was considered a relative of a powerful Eng- 
lish noble, so the authorities judged it wise 
to be bhnd in his case, and contented them- 
selves with banishing him from the city, 
where, as it may easily be beheved, he never 
^ ^gain had any wish to return. 

He never forgave the Romish Church this 
deadly wrong, never entered again a Catholic 
church as a worshipper, or gave alms upon 
its steps to the beggars lingering there, or in 
any way for the » future identified himself 
with the reUgion of the country in which he 
adopted to Hve, and the shrinking from 
woman's society, which was first caused by 
this terrible shock to his system, became in 
time a second nature which he neither tried 
or oared to shake off. 



i 



CHAPTER VII. 



I KNOW WHAT THESE FUREINEES ARE. 

March had come in like a lion this year and 
was now going out like a lamb, when one 
sunny afternoon a young girl and a small boy 
(the latter with a very large basket on his 
arm) left the servants' entrance of Netherleigh 
Castle, and walked at a brisk pace towards 
the woods, which, as has already been said^ 
crowned a series of low hills' forming a magni- 
ficent background to the grand old Castle. 

The spring was early this year, and the 
woods delicious ; the larch was putting forth 
its tassels, the black thorn its buds, the firs 
gave out a fresh resinous scent, birds were 
singing and insects humming, and the sun 
was shining brightly through naked tree 
bough and over tangled brake. The young 
pedestrians were in their glad springtime 
also, and thoroughly shared in the joy of their 
common mother Nature's gay resurrection 
gladness ; and they laughed and shouted and 
ran races together in sheer exuberant over- 
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flow of spirits and unconscious accord with, 
the sweetness of the season. 

When they had reached the summit of one 
of the hills, crowned only with a huge old 
oak in a cleared space, the girl stopped, and 
taking a roll of manuscript music from her 
pocket, sat down on the gnarled stem of the 
tree and began humming gently a set of 
vocal exercises for some time ; then suddenly 
rising, she poured forth a strain of song, 
which rang clear and full through glade and 
wood. 

" My I what a noise ! " muttered the small 
boy, vexed at being disturbed in his observa- 
, tion of a playful squirrel disporting himself 
on the branches of the oak, and who, alarmed 
at the sound of the singing, retreated quickly 
into its hole in the trunk. 

There can be no doubt but that small boy 
and playful squirrel were deficient in fine 
musical organisation, for the song which they 
judged noise and sound was trilled by a 
voice of extraordinary power and beauty, 
uncultivated perhaps in the highest sense of 
cultivation, but by no means unpractised, and 
if somewhat coarse in style, exquisitely pure 
in natural quahty. The singer was Patty 
Star, the still-room maid, whom it may be 
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remembered, dreamed tliree times she was to 
become Countess of Netlierleigli. 

" Come on, Jack," she cried, when the song 
ceased, " we must make np now for lost time. 
I only came here to try my voice; it*s a 
capital music-room up here. Let us come 
round now by the marl-pits ; that's the nearest 
way to mother's, and now then, see which of 
us two can get there first." 

So they ran ofE at full speed, and never 
stopped till they reached a clearance in the 
wood, in the midst of which was a cottage^ 
the felled trees and fagots around denoting it 
the woodman's home. 

A numerous brood of children was playing 
in and among the wood, and at the vociferous 
cry, " Here's our Patty ! here's our Patty ! " 
a careworn-looking woman came to the door, 
whom Patty kissed with effusion and called 
" mother." 

Jack was relieved of the basket, and re- 
warded for carrying it with the present of a 
jam tart taken therefrom. Upon which the 
juvenile party set up a simultaneous howl of 
mingled envy and desire which refused to be 
silenced, until further jam tarts were with- 
drawn from the store, and distributed for 
their enjoyment. 
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Then Patty and her mother and the basket 
retired within the cottage, carefully barring 
out the children before they proceeded to un- 
pack the contents. 

There was a bone of ham, an end of neck 
of mutton, some cut tarts, some divided rolls, 
'butter, cheese, a bottle of ale, another of 
cider, and a great many odds and ends of 
what might be called broken meat. But 
everything was the best of its sort and deli- 
cately packed — altogether a great boon for 
the prolific family of the woodman. 

" Patty, my dear, I call this noble," observed 
her mother, rapturously. 

" Yes, mother, it is indeed. Aunt Jenner 
sent it with her love, and saw to the packing 
herself, and she has given me leave to stay 
here to-night, and spend to-morrow with you, 
and knowing how * near ' father is, she said 
I should not come without bringing my 
welcome with me." 

In extenuation of this seemingly unfilial 
speech, it must be explained that Mr. Feer, 
the woodman, her mother's husband, was not 
Patty's own father. Her mother, like herself, 
had been a servant at the Castle, and had 
married one of the gamekeepers, whose sister, 
Mrs. Jenner, was the housekeeper. Very soon 
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after Patty's birth her father had been shot 
in a poacher fray, and in due time the widow 
married the woodman, and the result of this 
ceremony had given her a rough if not a posi- 
tively unkind husband, and a very large 
family. 

" Well, father is rather careful ; that I must 
say," observed Mrs. Feer, apologetically. 

" I should think he was — rather so," as- 
sented Patty, dryly, and with no very com- 
plimentary shake of her head ; then changing 
the subject, she went on — '* But oh, mother, 
what do you think ? I am to sing the solo in 
the anthem at the Abbey on Easter Sunday, 
and there is to be what they call a rehearsal 
of it the week before in the Castle hall so 
that the Earl may hear me, because his health 
they say is not strong enough for him to go 
to church." 

''Dear heart alive! You don't say so; 
well, I'm not surprised. Your father had a 
very pretty voice, he had, and you have got 
the same, my dear ; such power he had too ! 
Now I mind me, there was a wonderful bull 
at Dyne's farm, who could be heard all over 
Netherleigh ever so far, but I always said, 
and I say so now, that I believe my James 
when he sung could be heard quite as far. 
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Why, he used to drown all the ' base viols ' in 
the choir." 

** Oh, mother ! " remonstrated the girl, her 
voice and eyes full of tears and a flush of 
mortification rising to the roots of her hair, 
** don't say my own father sung hke a bull ! " 

" No, my blessed child, I never did say or 
meant to say that he bellowed, for he did not 
in the least, but I do say, and stand to it, he 
could be heard quite as far ; why, his voice 
would have filled Caulding Plain." 

"How odd! that is just what the gentle- 
men said of my voice." 

" What gentlemen, my dear ? " 

" My lord's violinist and Mr. Winter, the 
Abbey organist ; they are both pohshing up 
my voice for the anthem. I'll tell you all 
about it by-and-by, mother, when we are 
alone. Let us get all ready now so as to put 
father in good humour when he comes in." 

When Mr. Feer did come in, the sight of 
the well-filled table certainly had the effect of 
putting him in unwonted good humour. He 
greeted his step-daughter with gruff cordiality 
— there was little love lost between them — still 
a sort of hollow truce was generally preserved, 
for Mr. Feer, perceiving that the girl would not 
stand the bullying so freely lavished upon hia 
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wife, and finding likewise many solid advan- 
tages — such as the present feast for example 
— ^were connected with her visits, in short, 
that she paid well for her company, wa& 
generally on his best manners in Patty's 
society. 

When the family appetite was duly ap- 
peased and the board cleared, they all drew 
in a circle round the wide open hearth heaped 
up with blazing log and faggot. For as firing 
was supplied without expense to the wood- 
man, it was the only article consumed in his 
household which he did not stint or grudge, 
and sunshiny as the day had been the even- 
ing had now fallen cold, and the bright fire 
was as comfortable as it was enlivening. 

Mr. Feer drew out his pipe, the mother her 
mending work — a never-ending task — and the 
young ones occupied themselves with nuts and 
apples, varied with stealthy practical jokes 
upon each other, for Mr. Feer was rather a kill- 
joy when in the bosom of his family. 

"And now Patty, my dear," said her 
mother, as soon as the family circle was 
settled, " do tell us all the Castle news." 

This request was immediately seconded by 
her husband, and echoed by the children, who 
all screamed out — 
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" Oh, yes, Patty — there's a dear Patty — do 
tell us all the Castle news." 

Next to meat and drink, and scarcely 
second to them, was the appetite for Castle 
news amongst the retainers and in the town 
and neighbourhood of Netherleigh; indeed, 
it may be said in some respects to be more 
insatiable. For the appetite for food could 
be — that for Castle news could not be — 
satisfied. 

" Is it true, Patty," cried one olive branch, 
opening the subject, " that the new Earl has 
a monkey with a red jacket and gold watch 
chain ? " 

" And ain't he something like a monkey 
hisself , with his face all on one side ? " chimed 
in another. 

" I heard tell from the under gentleman 
who helps the head groom," interposed Mr. 
Feer, " that there is a wonderful fiddler up 
at the Castle, who twiddle- tums and twiddle » 
dees upon a fiddle with only one string, and 
makes a tune of it." 

" And a shiny httle dog with blue clothes 
all over silver and pearls, who sits all day 
long on my lord's lap," interrupted one of the 
children. 

"And six Kttle white mice, who dance 
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dances to music," broke in another. " Wouldn't 
I like to see them ! " 

" Hold your noise, brats," thundered Mr. 
Feer, bringing down his fist heavily on the 
table at his elbow. " Didn't you hear me 
ask about the fiddler ? Mind your manners 
now, and wait till I have got my answer." 

" Yes, father," said Patty, " there is a 
wonderful foreign gentleman, who plays his 
lordship to sleep every night with his viohn. 
It's beautiful to hear him." 

" And what may his name be, pray?" 

" He is called Signor Viotti. Oh, father ! 
it is like heaven upon earth to hear him 
plaj." 

" Very likely," observed Mr. Feer, senten- 
tiously. '' I can quite believe what you say" 
— and taking his pipe from his mouth he 
added, " I'm partial to the fiddle myself. To 
go to a good public now of an evening, with 
plenty of company, one's pipe in one's mouth, 
one's glass at one's side, a good fire in front, 
and a lively fiddle playing behind, * Home, 
sweet home ' may be, or some such like plea- 
sant tune, and then to put up one's legs 
comfortable — there, that's my idea of heaven 
upon earth — that is." 

No one endorsing Mr. Feer's delightful 
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description of this somewhat carnal paradise, 
the object of the conversation — not the sub- 
ject — changed. 

It was Netherleigh still, and Patty admitted 
that " the new lord was certainly not so very 
very unlike his monkey, for she had peeped at 
them both together behind a door. That 
they both went about shivering — the Earl, 
not the monkey — wrapped in furs from head 
to foot, and abusing England all day long, 
she heard. That to see the little mice dance 
was lovely, that the little dogs — and there 
were seventeen of them, besides Fanfaron, the 
little greyhound, always with his master — ^had 
clothes just hke Christians, lest, as his lord- 
ship said, they should perish from the climate. 
That a shipload of statues and pictures had 
arrived, and the place was overrun with 
•foreigners, who were arranging them, and 
were going to paint the ceiling of the long 
gallery, lying on their backs on frames swung 
for the purpose and looking like flies crawl- 
ing on the ceiling. That none but foreign 
workmen were to have a chance of employ- 
ment at the Castle, and that pictures, music, 
and pets, and keeping himself warm, was all 
the new lord lived for." 

" Which I say is shameful," growled Mr. 
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Feer, " it's not doing his duty ; a great lord's 
duty is to go hunting, and keep open house, 
and give an ox roasted whole now and again ; 
and if he keeps dogs, they should be hounds 
or harriers, like a man. I'm no Eadical, as 
would be unbecoming in the woodman of a Tory 
park ; but I do say that the laws ought to be 
so reformed as to keep all furriners beyond 
the sea, instead of coming over here to Eng- 
lish castles a eating up of all the beef, and a 
drinking up of all the beer, which ought of 
right to be consumed by British subjects 
only." 

" Oh, father, you need not fear about the 
eating and drinking. His lordship can't bear 
the very sight of a joint, not even a baron of 
beef or a haunch of venison, near him, only 
kickshaws and messes, and the foreigners are 
just like him in that; and as to ale, they 
won't touch or look at it to save their lives 
from thirst. Savoy, the mouse man, nearly 
went mad when he tasted the beer; they 
thought he would bite, he looked so wild. 
They drink wines so sour they bring tears to 
your eyes and edge to your teeth, as sharp as 
vinegar. Indeed, they do say that when 
nobody is looking on, they eat toads and 

fl'OgS,** 
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"Frenchmen never do eat anything else 
but frogs; I've always heard that for certain," 
^aid Mr. Feer. 

"I don't like their ways, mother," con- 
tinued Patty. *' They are so forward — at 
least some of them are. The servants com- 
plain tliat on Sunday, when they are setting 
off for church, my lord's gentleman's gentle- 
man, Monsieur Jacques, and the gentleman 
who grinds the colours for Signer Kaf ael, the 
.artist, stand at the door and quite push their 
heads under their bonnets, and stare them out 
of countenance." 

What an advantage it is in the present day 
to know that the most forward foreigner 
-could not, if he would, push his head under a 
lady's bonnet when desirous of the luxury of 
staring her put of countenance. 

"Ah," remarked Mrs. Feer, solemnly 
wagging her head, " I'm not one bit surprised 
.at what you say, Patty. I know what these 
furriners are; I've had experience. When 
her late ladyship travelled in foreign parts, 
there was a courier about the Castle as full 
of his wicked ways as an egg is of meat. I 
mind once, when I was all alone in the dairy 
skimming the^milk leads, he comes up to me 
he did, and he chucks me under the chin, he 
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did indeed thoiigli, before I could turn round 
to prevent him — and, says he, * You have de 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, my little dear/ 
But I soon let my gentleman know he had 
made a mistake by rapping him a blow with 
the flat of the skimmer, and he ran away 
crying * Sacrey ' something. Not that I think 
they mean much harm;* it's a way they have 
of making love, just by way of practice to 
keep their hands in. I do believe they would 
smirk and parly voo to an old woman's petti- 
coat hanging on a thorn bush rather than not 
r?ourt at all, they are that soft and silly, poor 
things ! " 

" They must be rare soft to make love to 
an empty petticoat," remarked Mr. Feer, 
scornfully, " although for the matter of that, 
I myself heard the late lord say, that if the 
King's crown was hung upon a thorn bush 
we ought to bow dovni to it, and that he ex- 
plained was being a good Tory." 

'' What, bow down and worship it like 
Nebuchadnezzar's golden image, father ?" en- 
quired one of the listening, open-mouth 
boys. 

" And be put into a fiery burning furnace 
if wc refused, like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego," suggested another. 
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" There, don't talk rubbish, children," was 
the paternal answer. Mr. Feer never en- 
couraged theological allusions. " I say, 
mother," he continued, " I'm a bit tired, and 
shall turn in early, so you had better clear off 
the children at once, and when we are all out 
of the way you can get ready the truckle bed 
and settle for you and Patty down here, and 
then won't your tongues go ! How women 
do talk, to be sure ; I always wonder what- 
ever they can find to talk about." 

When all but themselves had retired, the 
mother and daughter set to work with a will 
to arrange their temporary night couch ; they 
were thoroughly attached to one another, and 
longed to be alone together, and very soon all 
was ready, and the two lay side by side talk- 
ing in low earnest tones. 

" Don't put out the light, mother," said 
Patty, as the former was about to extinguish 
the candle, "it's company, and more cheerful 
than talking in the dark." 

"It's wasteful talking in the hght, my 
dear, and the fire stiU glimmers though the 
flame is died out ; I'd better save the candle, 
Patty. Father was grumbhng about the 
expense of tallow only last night." 

" Never mind father's grumbhng for once, 

VOL. I. ^ 
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mother, I'll bring you a parcel of candle ends 
next time I come ; there leave it, that's right, 
now lie down, and come close and listen to 
me. I have so much to tell, and you won't 
be afraid to hear about ghosts with the light 
burning." 

" Ghostesses ! — oh, dear," exclaimed Mrs. 
Feer, who was superstitious — " I've heard if 
you talk about them they wiU appear. There, 
I declare, if I don't see a shadder coming 
round the settle; oh, Patty" — hiding her 
head under the clothes—*' have you had any 
tokens, my child ? " 

"No, nothing particular, there don't be 
frightened, lie down again like a good old 
mother, and let me tuck you up comfortably, 
there — ^that's right, now let us talk ; wouldn't 
you like to see me a lady, mother ? " 

Mrs. Feer jumped bolt upright in the bed, 
dragging in the sudden action the carefully 
tucked in clothes half off Patty and herself. 
*' No ! " she repeated emphatically, " no I 
should not like to see you a lady ! I know 
what poor girls being ladies means, ever since 
Polly Perkins, the widder woman's daughter, 
who kept the tea and baccy shop in Cheap 
Street, went off with the wicked attorney, 
who promised to make her a lady, and then 
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left her, and ste died in a ditch ; no, never 
go in for being a lady, Patty, my dear." 

" Nonsense, mother — how you have let in 
the cold to be sure — wicked attornies and 
Polly Perkins and ditches have nothing to 
do with it. I shall be a lady because I have 
a voice which will make my fortune by-and- 
by, if I work hard enough." 

" Oh, that's quite a different thing, my 
dear; then you will go about and sing at 
fairs I suppose?" 

" That's not much like being a lady," re- 
phed Patty, laughing, " there, mother, take 
it easy, don't go mistrusting and suspecting 
me, I'm safe enough with my ugly face." 

" 'Tis not an ugly face, it only wants a Httle 
licking into shape, hke Barker's puppies, 
Patty ; you are young yet, and time wdll do all 
that, your figger is a trilBe stocky yet maybe, 
but that's fining down every day. I can see it 
is, indeed I can, and mark my words, Patty, 
by the time you are twenty you will be a rare, 
comely looking young woman." 

"I'm glad to hear it, mother, there is 
plenty of room for improvement, but now I 
want you to hear my story. You know the 
four cross-roads through the chase, where 
Green Parsons is buried ? '* 
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" To be sure I do, don't I remember being^ 
at the burying at twelve o'clock at night with 
torches ; and a stake run through his body, 
and as many people to see it as ever went to 
York to an execution. They do say that Satan 
comes every night, takes him up and carries 
him away with him, and when cock-crowing 
comes brings him back again, all safe and 
comfortable." 

" Well, mother," continued Patty, " last 
Saturday fortnight, I went as usual to the 
evening Abbey practising. I always come back 
you know in Mercer's spring cart, which drops 
me at the near lodge gate ; Aunt Jenner would 
not let me be out so late else ; Mr. Winter was, 
as it happened, very long before he broke up, 
and when I came out the cart was gone. I 
was vexed, for I thought how angry the old 
lady would be if she found it out that I had 
been through the town alone at that time of 
night ; so I thought I would just take a short 
cut through the chase, forgetting how bad it 
would be to pass the haunted cross-roads 
after dark. Just as I came to it I remembered 
the stories, and should certainly have ran 
back again, only I saw as I thought Satan 
himself standing with his back to a tree, 
looking down upon the grave." 
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" Oh, there he is, Patty, I see his ghost," 
shrieked Mrs. Feer, in a smothered voice 
under the bedclothes. 

" Hush, mother ! Well, there were the horns 
on his head, 'twas a dull moonlight — and I 
thought I saw his tail; his hoofs of course 
were buried in the grass, and then all at 
once as I stood rooted to the spot with fear, 
he raised his arms, and began wailing as I 
have heard say lost spirits do wail, but, oh, 
mother I mother ! I thought if they wailed 
like him I shouldn't mind if he would fly 
away with me instead of Green Parsons, and 
wail on for ever and ever." 

" Oh, don't sell yourself to Satan, my dear 
Patty, never do that my dear, you'll be 
turned into a witch if you do that." 

" To save my life, mother," the girl went 
on — taking no notice of her mother's advice — 
** I could not stir. I felt my head getting 
light and my brain turning, and I began to 
sing, taking up his wail and answering it, 
with no words only a kind of warble as birds 
sing. 

" He stopped — ^but I had no power to stop, 
and then he turned and, came up to me, and 
I fell on my knees in mortal fear, and put up 
my hands for mercy ; but when he stood atilL 
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and looked down upon me I was silent 
directly. 

" * Was it you who were singing, girl? ' lie 
asked. 

" I looked up then, and saw that it was not 
the devil, but the signer who plays the 
viohn ; I had seen him once or twice at a dis- 
tance, and knew the tassels of his cap, which I 
had taken in my fright for horns, and his long 
cloak for Satan's tail ; the wailing sounds 
had come from his violin, which he held 
downwards now in his long, spidery fingers. 

" * Was it you who were singing?' he said 
again. 

" ' Yes, sir,' I answered trembling. 

" ' Who taught you to sing Hke that ? 
Don't be frightened, my girl, I shall not harm 
you ; get up and answer my questions, and 
look me straight in the face that I may see 
you tell me truly.' 

" Oh, mother, I did look him in the face,, 
and I thought it was the face of an angel. 
The moon had come from behind the clouds 
and was shining full upon it, Hke as I have 
seen it shine upon the lake in the park, still 
and cold and fair, and yet full of solenm 
change and shadow. He was very pale, with 
large beautiful eyes like stars and long dark 
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hair, which hung over his face, and which he 
shook off now and again as a child might do. 
And he bad hair over his lip, nowhere else on 
his face — his features and look, mother, were, 
as I said, like an angel's for beauty. Mother I 
a strange will I felt came from that man' a 
will over my will — and had he really been 
Satan, and had he ordered me to follow him, 
I should have done so as surely as a faithful 
dog would follow his master." 

" Ah, Patty, my dear, I hope you are not 
going to take a fancy to this furriner. I hope 
not, I am sure ; I know what these furriner s 
are. I've had experience, as I said before, 
with the courier. Don't go falling in love 
with a fiddler, my dear ; it would not do any- 
how." 

" Oh, mother, don't talk so, don't talk any 
nonsense or make any joke of this matter. 
If an angel came down to speak to me should 
I dare fall in love with him as you call it ? I 
should as soon dare to lift my eyes or open 
my heart to an angel, as to this signer, 
mother. Yet, in a humble reverent way I 
love him too, for he has opened a prospect 
and hope of a new life, and great happiness 
for me." 

*'Well, Patty, I don't much understand 
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about angels coming down, and your having 
humble, reverent love for them ; but never 
mind, go on with your story. I'll trust yoti, 
my dear." 

" I told him," continued the girl, " I had 
sung ever since I was a child in the choir of 
tlie Abbey Church. That Mr. Winter, the 
organist, had taken great pains with me ; that 
music was to me as life, as the air I breathed 
or the food I eat ; that I imitated the birds 
and sang whenever and wherever I could, 
and that I should like to hve singing all day 
long. 

" He asked me who and what I was. I 
said I was the housekeeper's niece, the 
daughter of one of the late Netherleigh game- 
keepers, and that I was now stillroom-maid 
at the Castle. 

" He said — 

" ' My girl, you have a rare gift in your 
voice, and even a rarer gift in your quick, 
perfect ear. It would be a sin for you to re- 
main in obscurity when you might be a great 
artiste admired by all the world — a world in 
which you might make yourself a great name.' 

'' Mother ! my heart gave a great leap at 
these words. For a few moments I could 
not speak, then I said — 
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" * I am very poor, sir, how then can I 
make myself a name ? ' 

** * Yes, that is a great difficulty,' he made 
-answer, * for you must work hard, very hard, 
and at nothing else for a long time, and you 
must be well directed and well taught like- 
Tvise, for a mere fine voice counts for nothing 
without culture ; and this will take a great 
deal of money. But don't despair. Lord 
Netherleigh is very good in helping struggling 
vartists as I can testify. He found me out 
years ago, when I was very young and 
thoroughly poor and friendless, and has been 
rather a father than a patron to me since. 
I will speak to him, and be sure you come to 
my room to-morrow afternoon. I shall have 
Mr. Winter there, and we together will try 
your voice and see what can be done for 
you.' 

" I seem to use fine words, do I not, 
mother ? but every word and every tone he 
said burnt themselves into my mind and 
memory as he spoke, and I only repeat them 
as he said them. 

" Well, I went to his room, and they tried 
my voice for nearly an hour, and spoke to- 
gether in a foreign tongue, and then settled 
I was to sing the anthem solo for the Earl to 
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hear, and if he thought me worth paying for — 
and I feel I shall sing it well — I am to be 
trained for a singer ; and oh, mother, I am 
so happy but for one thing." 

" What is that, Patty, my dear? " 

" My looks and manners, mother. I was 
going up only yesterday to sing my lesson to 
the two gentlemen, when I heard Signer 
Viotti say — ^he talks several languages, and 
English as well as we do — 

" ' I wonder. Winter, you did not discover 
before, this wonder you have buried down 
here. Her voice is better by ng,ture than 
Malibran's, and art might perfect it beyond 
that of any singer living ; its range and power 
as well as flexibility is perfectly extraordinary, 
and would fill any stage.' 

"'Yes, but what's that?' replied old 
Winter spitefully, ' she can't be more than a 
concert singer. Look at her face and figure.' 

" ' I don't consider that of much eonse- 
(juence,' said the signer, ' looks count for far 
less than you think in a singer, when she is 
really a genius ; indeed, I believe they are apt 
rather to detract from her reputation in art. 
Besides, millinery after all, is the making or 
marring of women. No, her looks are no 
drawback ; the real difficulty will be in rooting 
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out and counteracting all her life-long ways 
and habits/ 

" Mother, every word stabbed me to the 
heart, it would have hurt me less if they had 
really stabbed me," and poor Patty laid her 
head on her mother's shoulder, and wept 
passionately. 

" My pretty dear, my pink, my darHng ! ^^ 
cried the mother, soothing her child tenderly 
— " I wish you had a voice Hke an owl, rather 
than that these men should have noticed you 
for it, and then dared to have passed their 
remarks on my Patty's looks." 

" Don't, mother, please don't speak so, you 
pain me," entreated the daughter. 

" Well now, my darling, I'll tell you some- 
thing that will prove that you are not so bad 
as they say, and that some of the men at 
any rate think store of you. I didn't mean 
to say nothing until he came on for good, but 
I will now. It's about a year ago come May- 
day that dairyman Hobbs' third son. Perry, 
came up here about firewood, and says he,, 
he says, all flushed up hke — 

. " * I've just been up to the Castle, Mrs. 
Peer, and seen your Patty." 

" * Have you, indeed, sir,' says I, * and I 
hope you found her well, sir ? ' 
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" Aye, and lookmg well too, ma'am, in all 
respects,' says he — and mind you, my love, 
you was deal stumpier a year ago than now — 

* Yes, ma'am, she was indeed,' he went on, 

* and 1 says to inyself when I saw her, 
" That's the girl for my money." I don't 
dare offer to keep company just now, ma'am, 
because of father, but as soon as I can get 
the bailiff to let me off a few cows Tm your 
man, Mrs. Feer, and I hope you will speak 
up for me with Patty, ma'am.' 

" There now, my love," added Mrs. Feer, 
triumphantly, " don't that prove you are a 
likely lass. 'Tisn't every girl of sixteen gets 
the offer of a young man setting up in busi- 



ness." 



" Oh, mother," exclaimed Patty, " you 
must stop this at once, I hate Perry Hobbs," 
and a vision of that amorous youth pre- 
sented itself before Patty's mental vision, 
with a bush of Southernwood, otherwise called 
boy's love, in his Sunday coat, diffusing far 
around its pungent flavour, and touchingly 
emblematic, without doubt, of his passion. 

" Well, it's a pity," replied Mrs. Feer, 
"he's an industrious young man, but love 
and butter," sighed the ex-dairy maid, " won't 
always come up to time. StiU, take heart. 
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Patty, you are not the girl to go to the wall. 
Ton will fine down and come out in time, my 
dear, take my word for it; some is pretty 
young and some turns out pretty later, and 
these last longest— Why it's nature this? 
The chestnuts and sycamores come out in leaf 
early, and wither before summer is gone 
by. The oaks and ashes come out later, and 
they last till the winter frostesses almost. 
Your time will come, and a good one too, my 
darhng, let that trumpery old "Winter say 
what he wiU." Then the mother kissed 
her daughter, and bidding her good-night 
was soon sleeping the deep heavy sleep of the 
hard worked and weary minded. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



don't say no and mean yes. 



It is the bounden duty of the author of any 
female biography, and of that generally speak- 
ing equal true biography, a work of fiction — 
faithfully to record the various offers of 
marriage the heroine receives, and as the last 
chapter ended with a proposal of marriage — 
second hand it is true, but still a proposal — 
so shall this chapter commence with the same 
important and interesting episode in the his- 
tory of our heroine, Patty Star — our heroine, 
despite the blue cotton bedgown and lowly 
birth; and even more, despite the regal 
beauty and violet eyes of that other heroine, 
already introduced to you in the person of 
Lord Longwood's daughter. 

Mr. Shanker sat alone in his plate-pantry, 
listless and decidedly suffering from low 
spirits. Matters were not at all proceeding 
according to Mr. Shanker' s mind; everything 
was, to use his own expression, at sixes and 
sevens at Netherleigh Castle. It did not suit 
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him, he told himself, all these changes ; so 
little did they suit him indeed, that he began 
to think he should not dislike a change — him- 
self. V 

As has been hinted before, the Castle in 
the old lord's time had been a servants' para- 
dise, but now these same servants said it was 
*** quite the other place." The whole building 
was overrun with foreigners, to say nothing 
of his lordship's suite, his doctor, his painter, 
his fiddler, his secretary, and, worse than all, 
his gentleman. Monsieur Achille, who ruled 
everything an'd everybody, from my lord 
•downwards ; and worse again, if worse could 
be — Monsieur Achille' s gentleman, Monsiem' 
Jacques, who followed the head valet's suit, 
And ruled everything and everybody to my 
lord upwards. 

Foreign workmen swarmed like bees, 
-especially in the long picture gallery, from 
which all the old family Sydney portraits had 
been ignominiously expelled, and by way of 
:adding insult to injury, were banished to the 
lofts above, turned hke naughty children with 
their faces to the wall, whilst saints and Ma- 
-donnas hung in their places, and Venuses and 
demigods were ranged in marble statuary be- 
low. The scandal which the last-mentioned. 
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department of art occasioned at Netherleigb 
was not to be expressed satisfactorily, even 
by the plainest and strongest Saxon words. 

"It's bad enough," mused Mr. Shanker, 
" to see these grimacing workmen taking the 
bread out of the mouths of the poor starving 
creatures down in the town, true-born 
Englishmen too, as the last are- But even 
that's not so bad as those two fellows making 
liis lordship's bed and dusting the furniture 
and all that. Faugh ! It's enough to make 
one ashamed of being a man !" 

At the moment at which ^e now lift the 
ciu^tain and reveal Mr. Shanker and his 
musings in his pantry, it must be stated 
that there was a special reason which more 
particularly irritated the head footman, and 
Avhich had just occurred that morning. He 
had discovered the Italian confectioner turn- 
ing over a sweet omelette with one of the 
choicest silver-gilt antique forks ; this man, 
when remonstrated Tvith through an inter- 
preter, had coolly insisted, also through the 
interpreter — that the touch of gold he con- 
sidered imparted a finer flavour to his dish 
than the touch of silver. 

If Shanker did not get the last word, he at 
least got the fork, and as he held it in his 
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liand lie felt it was typical of that " last 
feather " wliich ultimately did for the poor 
well known symbolic camel — ^he felt the fork 
was " doing him," and after a short considera- 
tion of the matter, he sent one of the subor- 
dinates to the butler, requesting he would be 
so good as to bring the key of the strong 
room with him. 

The door of the strong room opened from 
Shanker's pantry; from the latter another 
door also opened into a bedroom in which 
Shanker and two other under footmen slept, 
to guard the treasures in daily use kept in the 
pantry. Those in the strong room were be- 
lieved sufficiently secured by a key which was 
considered burglar-proof as the iron walls 
were judged fire-proof. The butler kept one 
key and the bank the other, and of the ad- 
joining muniment room, also beheved to be 
fire and robber proof, the Earl kept one key 
and the lawyer, Mr. Gale, the other. 

" Look here, Mr. Bateman, sir," said 
Shanker, after he had briefly explained his 
troubles, " just look at this fork, sir, see how 
it's been used by that " — ^here Mr. Shanker 
gave utterance to several ill-advised adjec- 
tives — " pastry man ! The silver's coming 
through at the points, Mr. Bateman, like toes 
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out of an old stocking, sir ; it's ruined, this 
fork is, and to hear him say my lord liked 
the flavour of gold cooking better than silver 
— it's enough to turn a stomach of iron, Mr. 
Bateman, sir." 

" Beggars on horseback, Shanker ! " was 
Bateman' s reply, " much gold or silver 
either they could have used on one thousand 
a year. But they said you wanted some plate 
out, what is any fresh plate required for to- 
day ? " 

" Mr. Bateman," said Shanker solemnly, 
" things have altogether gone too far. I've 
stood a good deal, but this fork has decided 
me. I wish at once to tender my resignation 
to Mr. Hallett, and before doing so would 
like to look over, clean, and take catalogue of 
all the plate committed to my care, since I 
first took office in this here Castle." 

" Don't be hasty, man," said Bateman, 
" it's best always to look before you leap. 
I'll own things are not altogether pleasant, 
and both Mrs. Jenner and myself have 
seriously thought several times of giving up ; 
but on turning it all over and sleeping upon 
it, we've come to the conclusion of trying it 
on a bit longer ; at any rate until we see our 
next move, and as a friend I advise you to do 
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the same, Shanker. Things may improve and 
look up a bit, and I have a fancy they will 
do* so ; however, as I am here now you can 
look over the plate and clean it ; just bring 
your list, will you, to see if it corresponds 
with that on the walls inside. So one or two 
men came and turned the door on its heavy 
hinges, and a wealth of gold and silver was 
brought out into the pantry ; then the strong 
room was again closed and locked, and Mr. 
Shanker was left alone with his treasures. 

Who cannot recall the youthful rapture 
with which we have read of robber's caves or 
pirate's sea caverns, in which goblets and 
vessels of precious metals were thrown about 
in reckless confusion ? Or more deUghtf ul stiU, 
of Eastern genii, slaves of the lamp or ring, 
who appear at a moment's notice with ex- 
quisite viands on soUd dishes of gold to 
some distressed cobbler, the hero of the tale, 
-and then vanish, leaving salvers and trenchers 
behind, to clear off the poor fellow's difficulties 
Such tales seem fabulous, yet Mr. Shanker's 
pantry might have rivalled cave or genii, for 
heaped up to overflowing, on shelf, table and 
floor, lay tankard and jug, salver and um, 
candelabra, epergnes, dishes, covers, to say 
nothing of the smaller spoil of saltcellars. 
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caudle cups, ladles, forks, knives, spoons, all 
of solid silver, silver gilt, and some even of 
solid gold. 

** The genii of the plate " sat down amidst 
his ruins, for such they appeared to him. 
Did he not always call it his plate, and was it 
not as good as his own, for could he not do 
everything he hked with it but sell it ? and 
even my lord could not do that, it was all so 
strictly entailed with the Castle and lands. 
Shanker felt the situation in the same way as an 
old heathen might have felt when surrounded 
with his shattered penates, or as a bankrupt 
might feel amidst his ticketed furniture ; 
and as he mused on the mutability of human 
affairs, he reproached himself severely with not 
having sufficiently valued his advantages, until 
he lost them. 'Tis said or sung " Mail never is, 
but always to be blest ; " may not the saying 
or song be reversed, " Man never is, but 
always Aa5 been blest?" So plainly do we 
too often see in retrospect the blessings we 
underrated or overlooked in passing — and 
this was now the footman's experience. 

" I see now all we've lost," he soliloquised* 
'' I know what great houses are, and that 
Nethorleigh was one of the best — good wages 
and the best of food, and just work enough 
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to give one an appetite for one's meals ; 
joints fit for a prince, with old October 
which I never knew flat, second table almost 
equal to the first, and the first almost equal 
to my lord's; a guinea all round on my lord's 
birthday, a ball on his late most gracious 
Maj esty ' s . Treats twice a year to the theayt er ; 
once to tragedy, once to comedy ; never no 
worry about the plate, provided it came out 
like a looking glass. Liveries of the best quahty, 
and as the tailor observed of the chastest 
description, and then the females — all of 
them respectful, admiring, and grateful as 
was their place, for poUte attentions, and 
now — " 

" And now," contrasted Shanker, as he 
turned the mental medal in reverse — " What 
is it ? Meals all slops and messes and never 
up to time ; the foreigners drinking vinegar, 
jabbering in unknown tongues and sneering, 
as one can see by their looks when we take 
our beer ; thus preventing all proper enjoy- 
ment of that same. Never admitted to wait 
a-t table on his lordship, and see the effect of 
one's own plate upon the board. As to the 
guinea on the birthday, I don't beheve the 
Earl ever had a birthday, he don't look half 
mortial ; and as to the play ! what's tmc^ ^ 
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year — when these two foreign valets are to 
have free passes every night almost in 
London when we go there ; and what's the 
ball ? — ^for of course no. Enghshman would 
demean himself to dance before a Frenchman 
— and then the women ! Say what they will 
I can see with half an eye they are every 
one of them wild about these mounseers ; I 
can't get a pleasant look or civil word from 
any of them. No, I won't stand it, Fm 
determined — I'll resign." 

Then Mr. Shanker fell thinking what he 
should do. " I've got a snug penny or two 
put by," he communed, " why should I not go 
into the pubhc line. A gentleman who has 
Hved in noble families should retire into 
the public line ? Now, the Sydney Arms, in 
Cheap Street, will fall vacant at Midsummer, 
that would not be so bad ; the coaches don't 
stop there, it is true, nor none of the first 
commercials ; but it's a pretty tap* business 
enough I know — I should not mind the Sydney 
Arms. Of course if I take a public I must 
take a missus ; I've been far too comfortable 
to think of getting settled, but a public must 
have a missus, so of course I must look about 
— Let me see, there's Sarah Burt, she'll jump 
to have me I know ; weU I can fall back on 
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lier at any time, * she'll keep,' as the saying 
is;" and then Mr. Shanker ran over in 
his mind's eye all the marriageable young 
women of his acquaintance. He was rat*her 
fastidious it appeared. " One had a httle 
money, but then she had a cast in her eye, 
and he didn't like a cast in the eye. Another 
was a hkely lass, fresh and brisk, but hadn't 
she a temper ? ah, hadn't she ? — that would 
never do. Another was perfection, pretty, 
smart, good tempered, clean, and a tidy fortune 
when her grandfather and mother, and two 
old aunts were dead. Yes, but there was a 
drawback even here — whoever married her 
must take the grandfather, mother, and two 
old aunts into the bargain, until they were 
dead!" So her charms being too heavily 
weighted she was dismissed. 

At last a happy thought flashed into Mr. 
Shanker' s mind. 

" ' Pon my life," said he, slapping his leg 
violently, " I've forgotten Patty Star, she is 
the very thing ; no money it is true, and not 
much beauty to speak of, and a leetle too 
young for me, but she'll come of that. There's 
something about that girl I fancy, and what a 
fuss they are making about her voice ; and a 
fine voice would be a fine thing in a public^ 
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* 'twould draw/ as one may say. Blest if I 
don't marry Patty Star." 

Then Mr. Shanker arose from his reverie 
and the decision bom therefrom like a re- 
freshed giant — ^for he was the tallest, finest 
footman in the Castle, standing six foot two 
odd in his stockings — with whiskers and 
calves that threw every one else's into the far 
background. He called his underlings, and 
they cleaned, arranged and set aside, until 
the bell rang for the servants' hall dinner. 
Then he locked his pantry, put the key in 
his pocket, and took his place at the dinner 
table, and observing at a glance that Patty 
Star was not present, he casually (to all ap- 
pearance) enquired of Sarah Burt, who sat 
near him, where the missing girl was gone. 

" Oh, music's the order of the day now," 
replied Sarah, with a toss of her head. " Miss 
Star is gone to Mr. Winter's for a lesson on 
the anthemn, she's had her dinner early and 
private, such nonsense ! They are turning her 
silly head with all this noise about her voice." 

" To be sure," agreed the artful Shanker. 
"It is great nonsense and a great waste of 
precious time of course. Why, whenever 
does she come back ?" 

" Oh, about five to tea, I suppose," returned 
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Miss Burt, snappishly. " I expect she will 
soon be getting too grand to dine with us ; 
but perhaps she'll condescend now and then 
to take a dish of tea in the women's room, 
till she gets above that also some day." 

About half -past four the suddenly enam- 
oured footman might be seen sauntering 
*' permiscus," as he would have said, up and 
down a quiet glade which commanded the 
view of the usual footpath from the town. 

The more he thought of it the more the 
idea of marrying Patty Star commended itself 
to his judgment ; and he had worked himseK 
up to appropriate ardour long before the ob- 
ject of his affections appeared. 

" It's no use shilly shallying," he thought, 
'** when one's mind is made up. I hate beat- 
ing about the bush; besides, every one says 
you should be bold with women ; they like a 
man better for it. So I shall go in at once 
and win." 

And there was not much time to lose, for 
;at this moment his fair one came in sight. 

She was walking slowly and thoughtfully, 
her roll of music in her hand. So preoccu- 
pied, indeed, was she that she would have 
passed Shanker without observing him had 
not that functionary, curving his arm — half 
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with the action of a mower about to cut grass 
with his scythe, half with the attitude natu- 
rally assumed by a very tall gentleman about 
to embrace a very short lady in the autho- 
rised familiarity of the waltz — suddenly 
clasped the girl round the waist, and im- 
printed a violent and sounding salute upon 
her cheek. 

She turned round in his arms in a fury,, 
twisted one hand in his magnificent whiskers, 
thus drawing his face down close to her, and 
inflicted as sharp a blow as she could with all 
her force bestow on his cheek, with her dis- 
engaged hand. 

This caused her instant release, and she 
immediately drew out her handkerchief and 
began tearing with it at her own cheek, as if 
she would if she could rub out the insult at 
once and for ever. 

*'How dared you be so impudent, Mr. 
Shanker ? " she cried. " I never could have 
thought this of you of all people in the world. 
You knew who I was well enough, and that I 
never gave you cause to think I should put up 
with such conduct. You are a coward, you 
are, you great big thing, to attack me in this 
way. Keep your kisses for those who want 
them, I don't ! " 
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" You should not be so hasty, Patty," said 
the discomfited suitor, in rather a humbled 
tone. " I shouldn't have thought of kissing 
you if I had not meant to ask you to marry 
me. There, what do you think of that ? I 
am going to take the Sydney Arms, my dear, 
so I must have a wife, and Fve chosen you 
before all the women at the Castle, or out of 
it either. You would like to be mistress of the 
Sydney Arms, my love, of course you would; 
and you'll forgive me my little freedom, Patty, 
won't you, and give me your answer and say 
yes ; and I'll make you a good husband, that 
1*11 promise faithfully. Now, be kind and say 
yes, my dear." 

And Mr. Shanker made rather an alarming 
demonstration of repeating his "little free- 
dom." 

" Stand off, will you," cried Patty. " Marry 
you I No, I won't ; not if every hair of your 
head was hung in chimnies of gold. Mistress 
of the Sydney Arms ! No; I don't want to 
be mistress of the Sydney Arms ! " 

" Come now, come now, don't say no and 
mean yes," said Mr. Shanker, with provoking 
incredulity. 

" You stupid monster ! " replied Patty, un- 
able to help laughing, " carry your eg^a txisxfc 
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time where you are more sure of your miarket. 
Sarah Burt will have you ; why don't you ask 
her?" 

" You don't really mean no, Patty Star?" 

" I do mean no, and no mistake. Do I look 
as if I meant yes ? " 

Mr. Shanker did look, and his eyes were 
opened and he saw she did mean no, and did 
not mean yes. So he only said in a crest- 
fallen voice — 

" You won't tell anybody of this I hope, 
Patty ? '' 

" No, I promise you I won't tell, you may 
trust me there ; but if you don't want folks 
to talk you had better take yourself off ; I 
see somebody coming up by the clump of 
birches there ; and won't they talk if they 
catch us two chattering together." 

The discomfited suitor took the hint and 
hurried off, a wiser if a sadder man. He 
did not fall back upon Sarah Burt ; he did 
not apply for the Sydney Arms. On reflec- 
tion, he told himseK he had been too hasty — 
yes, a little too hasty ; he thought he would 
wait a bit, as Mr. Bateman advised, and see 
how things turned out. There was no know- 
ing — perhaps they would improve. So the 
head footman opined he would remain on as he 
was in his present BituatiOTi. 
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When Patty reached her own room she 
took the roughest towel she could find, and 
the strongest soap, and she scrubbed at the 
outraged cheek, as thoroughly as she had ever 
scrubbed at the still-room floor ; but although 
that feature did not recover this latter treat- 
ment for many days, the feeling that the 
chaste salute was still there, lasted much 
longer' in the breast of the angry girl. 

" He had no more right to kiss me," she 
said, stamping her foot and flashing her eye,. 
*' than he had to kiss his lordship ! — ^Mistress 
of the Sydney Arms, indeed I " 



CHAPTER IX. 

I VILL SIGN DS LEASHES. 

It was some little time before Mr. Bateman's 
prophesy that " things would improve" at the 
Castle was fulfilled. They seemed likely to grow 
worse instead of improving. The hot political 
strife between Whig and Tory of the day was 
weakness itself beside the white-heat point 
to which the domestic strife arrived, betwixt 
the British and foreign nationalities at Nether- 
leigh Castle. 

It wore itself out in time, however, as 
everything good or ill does wear itself out in 
this world. 

M. Achille, the grand vizier, could as 
easily have turned out every native servant 
from the establishment, as his prototype 
could apply bowstring or sack to a fallen 
pasha, or a discarded sultana; and at one time 
such a proceeding seemed imminent, so high 
ran tyranny on one side and rebellion on the 
other. But Achille was deficient in neither 
sense or good humour, and at last he was 
shrewd enough to see that peace was a neces- 
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sity for the state ; so indulging in a few last 
wanton exercises of authority, just to air his 
power, he at length proclaimed a truce, and 
after a few secret consultations with the 
stewardjbutler, and housekeeper, arrangements 
for a complete separation of the hostile parties 
were carried into effect. One wing of the 
Castle was to be entirely devoted to the 
foreigners ; they were to have their own cook, 
their own hours, their own meals. On 
the other side, the English estabhshment was 
to be conducted exactly in the same manner 
as in the old lord's time. It was further 
settled that the two chambermen and their 
mother, who had accompanied them from 
Tuscany, were to Hve and boar^ themselves 
at the Folly, and thus be almost entirely 
isolated from the English Netherleigh ser- 
vants, to whom they were indescribably ob- 
noxious. The women were offended at their 
province being invaded, and their capabilities 
slighted by these supplanters of their proper 
work ; the men felt their very sex degraded 
by such oflBices being performed by men. 

These two brothers were singularly quiet, 
inoffensive beings, and their mother a re- 
markably pleasant specimen of an Italian 
peasant woman. 
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The content of these three when a separate^ 
home was appointed them was very great.. 
The men employed their leisure in cultivating^ 
a little plot of ground assigned them for the 
fruit and vegetables of their simple menagej 
or in fishing in the lake or streams of the park 
for fish to supply their Friday's dinner. The 
mother cooked, tidied her rooms, and mended 
her sons' clothes, and when these duties were 
fulfilled, spent her spare time in knitting in 
any sunshine she could gain at her southern 
windows. 

This internal difficulty over, others arose.. 
The unpopularity of the Earl and his " foreign 
tail," as his guests and employes were styled, 
spread from the Castle to the town, from the 
town over the county, and was cherished 
vigorously in the new neighbouring manufac- 
turing town of Bumpton, where the editor of 
that sadRadical journal, the Bumpton Mercury^ 
took up the cudgels, and wrote leaders upon 
and detailed anecdotes of the character and life 
of the Lord of Netherleigh, denouncing him 
as a specimen of what Tory rule came to in 
the hands of a lazy and bloated aristocracy, 
&c., &c. The editor had surely never seen 
the poor withered Earl, who looked noiore 
like a starved pauper than a flourishing peer,. 
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or he would never have appended the word 
" bloated" to his name — nevertheless, the cry 
was echoed all round the country, and was 
even taken up by the Whig London papers. 

The magnates, great and small — ^if 
magnates can ever be small in their own 
eyes at least — of the county, had called to 
pay their respects on the Earl's arrival. They 
were one and all told that the state of his 
lordship's health prevented his having the 
felicity of receiving them, so they left their 
cards. But even this compHment was not re- 
turned, and when one or two bolder or less 
huffy than the rest followed up their call by 
an invitation to dinner, the notes were not 
even answered, for the secretary was a 
foreigner and did not understand the 
solemnities of an EnghsH dinner, nor the 
proper ceremonies connected with it. So the 
county felt deeply offended, and kept aloof, 
and the Earl's unpopularity grew stronger 
and wider. 

There was great and general distress 
amongst the poor of Netherleigh at this time, 
as there was for the matter of that all over 
the country. Trade was very bad, agriculture 
very poor, and the consequence was, work 
was very scarce. Often and often did the 

VOL. I. ^ 
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heart of the kind Vicar of Netherleigb sink 
within him, as privation, almost starvation, 
stared him in the face day by day in his 
parochial rounds, which he was utterly power- 
less to relieve. Worse than all he felt it, 
to see the town filled with lounging labourers, 
enduring the cruellest, hardest of earthly dis- 
appointments, that of wanting work, and 
being willing to work, and yet being utterly 
unable to procure it. 

The indignation amongst the poorer classes 
at the large employment of foreigners at the 
Castle was loud and angry. The bread was 
taken out of their mouths to fill foreign ones 
they said, and had the Earl ever appeared in 
the town, the expression of pubhc opinion 
would probably have made itself felt in no 
very pleasant manner. 

So the Vicar lost little time in calling at 
the Castle, with the earnest hope in his heart 
that the present Lord might be more liberal 
than the last, and that it might be in his 
power to influence him to give both succour 
and, what was better still, employment to the 
poor — ^f or the poor nestled very closely in the 
very warmest corner of the Vicar's afFections. 

He was an energetic, plain spoken man, a 
magistrate, and one who took a larger share 
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and interest in public matters than clergy- 
men are accustomed to do in our day, but at 
the same time by no means neglecting the 
higher duties to which he owed first service. 
In a period of very slovenly conduct of 
pubhc worship, prayer, praise and preaching 
were admirably performed at the old Abbey 
Church at Netherleigh. To the poor, as be- 
fore stated, he was a father and a friend, and 
far and near there was no man more re- 
spected and perhaps more feared, for he was 
feared as well as loved — than the Vicar of 
Netherleigh. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Howard, sir,'' said 
Shanker, when the Vicar first called ; " I am 
very sorry to say it will be useless to try and 
see his lordship ; he wouldn't see a single soul. 
To save his hfe, sir, I don't think he would 
receive you now or ever." 

" I wish to see him very much, Shanker," 
returned the Vicar. The footman shook his 
head — " The truth is, I want help for the 
poor, my man ! you up here, with every 
comfort of food, shelter, clothing, httle know 
the hunger, nakedness, and exposure that 
goes on down in the town yonder." 

" I know something of it, I do, indeed, sir," 
replied Shanker, with real feeling. " \ ^<6- 
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clare I told Mr. Bateman, the other day, it 
most took away my appetite for my victuals, 
to think of those as hadn't any ; Mrs. Jenner 
does all she can, I will say that for her, sir." 

" I know she does, and I thank her in the 
name of the poor for what she does, but we 
want larger help than she can give. If the 
Earl would but head my list, I could get 
much larger sums from the town, but when I 
ask they say and justly, that the property is 
the Earl's, and he ought to help most largely. 
I say all this to you, Shanker, to show I 
must not be denied. This is no ordinary 
visit of comphment ; ask Mr. Hallett or Bate- 
man to come to me, I cannot go away until I 
have seen Lord Netherleigh." 

" Yes, sir, I will ; do step into the grey 
dining-room, that's the comfortablest room 
about here. I'll stir up the fire, and call Mr. 
Bateman ; the steward is out." 

Bateman came at once, heard what the 
Vicar had to say, and insisted on Achille taking 
the message to Lord Netherleigh. 

" See a priest ! " cried the Earl, turning 
very pale, " see a priest ! no, never — I am too 
ill, tell him. I am of course grieved beyond 
measure, but I am not capable of seeing him 
— see a priest, no — never ! " 
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" Say 'tisn't a priest, but a minister," sug- 
gested Bateman, when tliis answer was given 
him at the door, " a minister, and an excellent 
man." 

" Ge finest pas un prete^ but a ministre, a 
miinistre extraordinaire," explained Achille, 
returning into the room. 

" A minister extraordinary ! " repeated his 
miaster, " what business has he with me ? I 
-am not pohtical, I have no diplomatic rela- 
tions, it's a mistake altogether." 

" Say it's the Vicar," said Bateman, in a 
loud whisper, which Lord Nether leigh heard. 

" The Vicar ! what, the Vicar of Christ, 
the Pope ? I neither want vicars nor popes ; 
I am ill, I want quiet ; my comphments, my 
felicitations, I am sorry I cannot see him, tell 
that man so, and shut the door. Achille," 
continued the Earl, " take care this does not 
happen again, I will see no one, and will have 
no more messages brought up to me ; I am 
displeased about this ! " 

So Bateman returned with his hopeless 
message. 

" I should not care if he would answer my 
letters," said the Vicar, sadly, " but no 
notice whatever has been taken of them." 

" No, Mr. Howard," said Bateman, " I am 
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not surprised to hear that; the foreign popinjay 
of a secretary answers nothing, and what 
does my lord care so long as he can play with 
his dogs and caress his monkey, and watch 
his mice. Ah, sir, 'twas a bad wind that blew 
away Mr. Philip Sydney, poor young gentle- 
man ! " 

"It's bad enough what the wind has blown 
us," muttered the clergyman in deep anger 
and disappointment. " Well," he added 
aloud, " good day, Bateman, I'm sorry for 
the sake of the poor of Netherleigh that I 
have failed this morning." 

Mr. Peebles having of course heard of 
the new lord's poor state of health, called on 
the earliest possible day to pay his respects. 
Mr. Shanker also officiated at the door on 
this occasion. 

" I hope his lordship has not suffered from 
his journey," said Mr. Peebles, handing in 
his card, and scarcely knowing whether to 
be glad or sorry when the answer was given 
that his lordship was too ill to see the gentle- 
man." 

" Too ill to see a medical man ! " cried Mr. 
Peebles, incredulously, " he cannot know who 
I am. Too ill ! that seems the very time to call 
in one." 
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" Why, you see, Mr. Peebles," explained 
Sbanker, " his lordship has gob a family 
doctor of his own constant on the premises^ 
a foreign chap he is, and an easy time he has 
of it, sir, only just to feel his lordship's 
pulse before and after meals, and to steal in 
now and then at nights to listen if my lord 
is breathing easy. There he is, sir, if you 
would like to see him, a airing of hisself on the 
terrace, he's got a bald head when his hat's 
off, and he always muffles up his nose in a 
comforter to keep off infection. They say he 
is paid uncommon handsome, plenty to get 
and little to do, sir." 

Mr. Peebles glared wildly at his fortunate 
rival, and you may be sure poured out his in- 
dignation fircely that night, when just after 
one o'clock a summons came to him in his 
first sleep to attend an urgent case, and Mrs. 
Peebles, who certainly had the best of the con- 
jugal couch — as she was to remain in it — quite 
agreed with her spouse that it was enough 
to provoke a saint, that one man should be 
paid for doing nothing, whilst another had 
parish business and sick business, and acci- 
dent business, and in proportion but very 
little genteel business — with perhaps hardly 
more remuneration than had the idle drone who 
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looked after the sick man at the Castle, and 
whose duties were restricted to feeling his 
pulse and watching his sleep I 

But the most indignant of all the rejected 
visitors was Mr. Gale, the lawyer and agent. 
Arming himself with some leases and other 
important papers, which required not only his 
lordship's signature, but his personal ap- 
proval, he presented himself at the Castle at 
an early and business-like hour. " For," said 
Mr. Gale, " business is business, I do not 
wish my call to be interpreted as a com- 
plimentary visit — that his lordship has a 
right to refuse if he will, but when important 
matters are in question, I shall stand no non- 
sense, and see Lord Tsetherleigh I must and I 
will, cost what it may." 

So, blue bag in hand, Mr. Gale sounded a 
loud summons at the hall door, and 
S hanker, as on the two former occasions, 
opened it. 

" It's no use whatever, Mr. Gale, sir," said 
that faithful lackey in his usual words, " my 
lord won't see you on no account, and on no 
occasion whatever. You have not a chance, 
sir, no more than any other living mortal 
who speaks the English language, and has the 
misfortune to be born on EngHsh ground." 
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This allusion proceeded from the bitterness 
•of Shanker's heart, born of the favour and 
precedence granted to foreigners at the 
Castle. 

Mr. Gale was a very great man in his own 
eyes — a very great man indeed — for was he not 
agent for the Netherleigh estates, and did not 
his wife and daughters visit the*' county ?" He 
exalted the horn of his consequence very 
highly. What imported it that it was a very 
little horn to exalt, all the more was it in that 
case needful to exalt it the higher. He was 
in the habit of being rather pompous with in- 
feriors, and bore himself loftily on this oc- 
casion. 

" Nonsense, Shanker, dom't speak to me in 
that way, it's all very well and very right that 
Lord Netherleigh should refuse himself to 
people generally, but with me, his chief man 
of business, the idea of exclusion is mon- 
strous ; why, the affairs of the estate cannot 
go on without his and my personal inter- 
course. Go up directly will you and have 
me announced, and look sharp about it, for 
my time is valuable." 

Shanker scratched his powdered head. 

" I suppose, Mr. Gale, I had better go to 
Mounseer Akhill about it." 
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"Achille," cried Mr. Gale, who knew a 
great deal more about the Castle pohtics than 
he chose to acknowledge, " and who may 
Achille be, pray ? " 

" My lord's gentleman, sir, who manages 
everything and everybody in the Castle now; 
he is top, tail, and middle, so to speak." 

" The valet, is he ? " rephed Mr. Gale, who 
forthwith expressed himself very warmly con- 
cerning Monsieur Achille' s future prospects, 
consigning him to perdition in language too 
strong for repetition ; and Shanker in his 
heart heartily endorsed every word, hot, 
strong and — not sweet — as the words were. 

" Tell the fellow to come instantly then, if 
it must be so," was Mr. Gale's winding up of 
his benediction, " and tell him, if you please, 
not to keep me waiting." 

Monsieur Achille did not keep the lawyer 
waiting ; with a step, half glide, half skip, a 
charming smirk, and a profound bow, he ap- 
proached Mr. Gale with the salutation — 

" Good morning to you, sare." 

Mr. Gale afterwards declared that, if he 
could have knocked the fellow down upon the 
spot and then kicked him, he should have felt 
the end of his existence had been fulfilled, but 
he did neither all the same, only said gruffly — 
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" I want to see Lord Netherleigh, and I 
must see him, show me up at once to his 
room will you. I have important leases to be 
signed which require legal explanation," and 
Mr. Gale moved on in the direction in which 
he well knew his lordship's apartment was 
situated. 

" Stop, sare," cried Achille, skipping Hghtly 
in the lawyer s way, " you cannot see milor,. 
it is impossible, he is invahd, he is invisible. 
I do de business, des affairs parfaitment, I 
vill sign the leashes. I have carte blanche 
to sign all, everything. Voila ! I am "prete^ 

" You d — jackanapes ! " roared Mr. G-ale,. 
beside himself with passion, " You sign, you ! " 
The vice of swearing was not only general, 
but fashionable in the days of our sailor 
king, and Mr. Grale excelled in the accom- 
pKshment. 

" Oh," rephed the valet, with an air of the 
most perfect imperturbability, " I can say your 
words quite as well as de Enghsh theirselves, 
and will return your comphment. Dem you, 
sare," accompanying the blessing with a pohte 
bow, and a perfectly calm unmoved counten- 
ance. 

Shanker was a very well-bred, well-trained 
servant, and. rarely showed his feelings or 
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gave expression to his sentiments, but it wa»s 
now quite beyond liis power to control a 
broad grin at Monsieur Acliille's retort and 
manner, and tliis grin immetisely added to 
Mr. Gale's indignation. 

" Am I to see Lord Netherleigh or to write 
and complain of your insolence, sir?" lie 
enquired, scarcely able to command his voice, 
and pale with the white-heat of anger. 

" You cannot see milor ; I have told you of 
that before, but you can ecrivez^ write if you 
please, the secretaire is ill in influenze, but 
Signer Viotti will open any letters for his 
lordship. Write what you will cela m^est egaV^ 

** Write about law business to a fiddler ! " 
cried the disgusted solicitor, " what next ? " 

" The answer will be de next ting, sans 
doute^^ replied the provoking valet, in the 
coolest possible manner. " Signer Viotti is 
gentelhommey as well as musician. I have the 
honour of saluting you, wishing you good 
morning, sare, monsieur le notaire.*^ 

Poor Mr. Gale was thoroughly put to the 
rout in his encounter with the valet, and did 
not write to complain of Monsieur Achille's 
insolence. 

A somewhat serious occurrence took place 
.shortly before Easter, which still more com- 
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plicated the national differences at the Castle. 
One of the foreign workmen whilst stroUing 
in the neighbourhood of the town, was caught 
by some labourers out of work, and ducked 
barbarously in a horse-pond which lay con- 
veniently near. He would probably never 
have come out of it alive had not the con- 
stables come up in time to prevent that 
catastrophe, and to bring the whole party, 
victim and perpetrators, before justice, which 
was sitting in the shape of a bench of county 
magistrates at that very time in the Town 
Hall. 

So strongly had public feeling set against 
Lord Netherleigh and his foreign employment, 
that the magistrates inflicted only a nominal 
fine and almost comphmentary condemnation 
on the aggressors. On the other hand,, 
they sternly advised the poor half drowned 
foreigner to keep out of the town for the 
future, with a hint that it might be safer and 
happier for him to return to his own country 
as soon as he could conveniently arrange that 
journey. It may be well beheved the 
foreigners employed at the Castle took care 
for the future to keep well within its precincts. 

But Lord Netherleigh knew nothing of all 
this. Achille had arranged four charming 
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apartments for his master, looking south and 
communicating with each other, an eating, 
sitting, bed, and bath-room. Here the 
Earl entirely passed his time with his pets, 
his music, his paiating, and his art brio^b- 
hrac^ only varied by visits to the new picture 
gallery, to which he went clothed as though 
preparing for a journey to the Arctic Regions. 
He did not know how gauntly the wolf of 
hunger stalked through the town below ; he 
did not remember how heavy were the re- 
sponsibihties his new wealth and rank had 
brought upon him ; he only fidgetted about 
his health, and worried about his pains ; and 
the days went by without any mark of good in 
his selfish, useless life. 



CHAPTER X. 
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The practising for the musical part of the 
Abbey service on Easter Sunday went 
on diligently. Mr. Winter was on his 
metal, for the intricate and elaborate 
anthem was to be rehearsed a few days before 
Easter in the presence of the Earl, in the 
great hall of the Castle. The organist was 
an excellent musician of the classical eccle- 
siastical order. H e had been a chorister at 
Westminster, a pupil at a Cathedral organ, 
and was so entirely wrapped up in his pro- 
fession that he considered the world as di- 
vided into two sections only, viz., those who 
were musical and those who were not, and he 
excelled in his art in consequence of this 
opinion, as such one-sided fanatics deserve to 
excel in their own careers. 

Whether it was " that a prophet has no 
honour in his own coimtry," or the fact of 
the girl's being in so humble a position in life 
— more probably perhaps a mingling of the 
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two reasons — certain it was that notwithstand- 
ing all his skill and sagacity in music, and to 
some extent the pride he took in her voice, 
Mr. Winter had never truly observed or ap- 
preciated the wonderful nature of the young 
still-room maid's gift of song, until the violinist 
from the Castle, with a newer and a keener 
sense of discrimination, discovered its quali- 
ties and capabihties. 

Perhaps had this extraordinary genius 
been developed in either of his valued pupils, 
the Miss Gales, the rich sohcitor's daughters, 
liis ears would have been sharper. As it was 
he only thought of Patty Star as what he 
always called her, " the backbone of his 
choir." 

But the exquisite skill and talent of 
Viotti — ^for could he have been persuaded to 
play in public he would have ranked as the 
first of living violinists — ^was not without its 
influence on the organist's opinion, and he not 
only began to value Patty's voice, but to feel 
proud of being the first master of an artist 
who might make some day her mark in the 
musical world, and he spared no pains on this 
occasion to train her to sing in a style worthy 
of the Earl's audience. 

Mrs. Jenner did not half approve of this 
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musical devotion on the part of her niece, 
and would give no help in encouraging it ; 
so she gave some money due to Patty to her 
mother, desiring her to get a new dress for 
her daughter to wear at the rehearsal. 

Mrs. Feer's was not a chastened taste in 
dress. Seeing at the chief Netherleigh 
dressmaker's a bright grass green satinet — 
which had been made for and rejected by 
Miss Louisa Gale, in consequence of which 
rejection it was to be sold a considerable bar- 
gain — the good woman finding the price 
scarcely exceeded the sum in hand, pur- 
chased the satinet, and sent it to her 
daughter with feelings of perfect satisfaction. 

Now a dress made for one person and worn 
without adaptation by another, is rarely a 
success, and this unfortunately was a de- 
cided misfit. However, Patty contrived to 
get into it, and the bright colour and glitter- 
ing sheen, accustomed as she was to dull and 
heavy clothing, covered in her eyes a mul- 
titude of sins. Then she untwisted innu- 
merable Httle spirals of paper from her hair, 
thus letting down a set of hideous little bob- 
biting curls, a style of head-dressing totally 
out of character with her low wide forehead, 
and general cast of feature. 

VOL. I. Q J 
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The poor girl looked a perfect guy, and 
when Viotti himself came to tell her — ^as she 
was waiting in an adjoining corridor — ^that 
the choir was ready for her, and with the in- 
stinct of the concert-room offered his hand to 
lead her to the gallery, he looked at her for 
the first time perhaps vnth an observant eye — 
not for himself, but for the eyes of others — 
which, from certain speeches that had come 
to his ears, he judged truly would be unkind 
and critical ones. 

A frown of disapproval, a smile of amuse- 
ment at the curious figure before him were 
repressed in a moment lest he should wound 
the passionate, sensitive nature of which he 
had more than once already seen a specimen. 
But she had marked, before it passed, both 
smile and frown, and her heart swelled with 
mortification, and she snatched away her 
hand from Yiotti's gentle touch and walked 
sulkily by his side. 

The choir were to sing in the gallery over 
the great hall, behind which the tapestry hung, 
and there was a room adjoining, in which 
a chamber organ had been placed for Mr. 
Winter and where now the singers had as- 
sembled, waiting until the message was 
brought that Lord Netherleigh had entered 
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ijhe hall, whicli was already half filled with 
company from the town, a large screen being 
placed between them and his lordship's chair 
to secure the privacy of the latter. 

Viotti bowed to the members of the choir 
and stood still in the doorway, hoping thus to 
screen Patty from notice until the bustle of 
settling their places in the gallery would 
leave neither time nor inclination for observ- 
ing any one beyond themselves ; and the arti- 
fice would have succeeded had not Achille's 
sharp eyes, as he bustled in from the oppo- 
site door with much empressement^ singled 
her out in an instant. 

" Ladies and gentlemans, your ver humble 
serviteur 1 I come to say milor is about to 
leave his apartment for the hall. Ah, voila 
de prima donna / all in retreat I ma foi 
mademoiselle mais you are belle 1 a true 
EngHsh mees, au diable, you resemble de grand 
chou I Ah, de Signer Viotti has always de 
true taste for des femmes^ he is what you call 
* deveUsh lucky dog ; * sans doute your robe, 
your coiffeur is touUa-fait his good choice." 

The Miss Grales, the grandees of the choir, 
and who led its social tone, tittered audibly, 
and the words "like a cabbage" was whis- 
pered round as audibly. 
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" Hold your tongue and begone, Achille,'^ 
said Signor Viotti angrily, in French. 

" Oh, mille, tousand, tousand pardons,"^ 
cried Acliille, bowing ironically to Patty,^ 
whose eyes flashed and colour came and went 
ominously, " hundred tousand pardons, most 
lovely mees." 

" Go along, you frog I you horrid 
mounseer," cried the girl, clenching her hand 
and grinding her teeth. 

" Frog I ah, you English call us poor 
Frangais frogs," was the now roused and 
angry reply, " you lovely mees are no frog, 
c^est vraif non non^ you are more like what 
you call the hopper grass, grasshopper I 
mean, in that robe superbe. And your head — 
why its like the Meduse. Are those little 
bobbing curls live snakes, and will they 
bite?" 

There was no time for the Miss Gales* 
titter or the choir's sneer. Patty Star 
turned to Mr. Winter. 

" I did not come here to be used like this," 
she said, " you must do without me, sir ; I 
shall not sing to-day," and she walked off. 

" Oh, Signor, Signor, bring her back 1 " 
cried Winter in despair. " The affair will be 
a dead failure without Patty Star." 
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Viotti followed the violently sobbing girl, 
and witb some difficulty induced ber to come 
into his sitting-room, and then he said — 

" I am very sorry for this, Miss Star,** for 
so he always called her — *^ but you must not 
regard anything that impudent valet says, he 
is spoilt by my lord, and we all come in 
for his insolence in turn. We cannot do with- 
out you in the choir, pray come back." 

" Come back. Signer ? never ! I will sing 
no more — never 1 It brings me nothing but 
humbling and pain. I've had nothing but 
unkindness since my voice has been found 
out. I am taunted at every meal by my 
fellow-servants ; my looks, which no one no- 
ticed before, are sneered at by every one ; my 
dress too is laughed at. I am poor, how 
can I help my dress ? And worse than all, 
worse than all, I am come to hate the lowly 
lot which once contented me, and to long for 
a higher. And you — ^you have been cruel 
too, sir ; why did you not let me stay as I 
was, when I knew no better and was satis- 
fied, and not put hopes in me which have only 
made me unhappy at present, and which can 
never, never be fulfilled in the future ?" 

" Do not say so, do not say or think like 
this, Miss Star, all these little troubles will 
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soon pass away, and you will in the end be 
glad that these hopes have been raised in 
you, and the time will surely come when you 
will thank me for their fulfilment/' 

" Glad — soon pass away ! you know not 
what you say, or you are deceiving me I Will 
my looks pass ? Will my humble lot be for- 
gotten, will people ever cease to jeer and 
gibe ? Ah, it may seem so to you, sir, you 
cannot feel for me, and therefore cannot 
understand, you are beautiful as the day> 
you are a gentleman, no one sneers at you, 
you cannot feel for me. You are cruel be- 
cause you cannot feel. I saw you frown and 
smile when you looked at me. I know what 
you thought and what you meant, you could 
not feel as I felt, and therefore you were 
cruel." 

" Cannot I feel for you ? " said Viotti, 
deeply moved by her words, and unfastening 
his cloak, he let it fall upon the ground — 
" My girl, look at this," he said, and he turned 
away from her and walked to the window. 

A keen agony of reproach filled the heart 
of the passionate girl as she looked up at 
that figure, which she now saw was decidedly 
deformed between the shoulders. She had 
heard that some accident had injured the 
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signer's figure, but the wonderful beauty of 
his face, his slight rather tall stature, and the 
cloak he constantly wore, like the rest of the 
foreigners at Netherleigh, and which fell 
only in heavy folds behind, prevented the 
defect being conspicuous, indeed it was gene- 
rally overlooked altogether by ordinary obser- 
vers, and she had not dreamed of this ! 

He turned, came back, stooped for and 
refastened his cloak ; then he said — 

"I hope you will never say again I 
cannot feel I My girl, when I was scarcely 
less than your age, I longed and looked 
forward with passionate hope and desire to 
just such a career in life as you have now 
before you, longed for it with a longing 
stronger than life or death. An artist's life ! 
a world-wide fame as a musician I the only 
world and fame I cared for. To be for ever 
before a public hanging upon my notes, I, 
immeasurably above all living violinists, such 
was my ambition, and they said — the first 
musicians of the day said it would be so. 
You call me beautiful. At sixteen years of 
age, yes, then I promised rare beauty of form, 
as well as face, and then — and then — this 
came, and from a father's hand. Ah, when 
you murmur at your lot and think your 
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trials and mortifications hard, think of mine 
and for ever hold your peace." 

" Sir, you are still the great musician, you 
are still beautiful," she murmured. 

" Do you judge it would have fulfilled my 
ambition to gain fame as the deformed vio- 
linist ? " he enquired. " Could my pride, 
my vanity if you will, stoop to that ? No — 
never — my life has been marred in that I 
longed and hoped for — marred — marred for 
evermore I " 

There was a pause, she hid her face in her 
hands and wept quietly. 

*' It seemed something like a renewal of 
my hopes," he went on, to " discover and culti- 
vate your voice, Miss Star, but I plainly tell 
you, that if you thus give way to every un- 
controllable feeling, fret over every mortifi- 
cation — and a public singer's life will be full 
of fret and mortification until she rises to the 
very throne of her profession — if you do not 
in short exercise daily self-control, I shall 
give up all further interest in your fortunes. I 
believe, I hope, therefore, you will endeavour 
for my sake, if not for your own, to acquire 
more self-command, and still more, I believe, 
I hope you will never reproach me again for 
want of feeling for you. Ah, would there were 
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Tio cause — would there were no cause," then 
lie changed his tone, and said — "Will you 
come and sing now ? " 

" Yes," she answered humbly, " and I 
will do my best. Oh, will you ever j ever 
forget my cruel words ? " 

He smiled kindly, the beautiful smile of 
his wondrously beautiful face, as token of 
reconciliation, and offering his hand — not 
rejected now — ^led her once more to the choir 
xjhamber ; she heeded nothing now, she was 
raised above all annoyance and pain. She 
heard not the smothered titter of the Miss 
Gales, saw not the rude stare of the men 
singers. She thought not of her dress, her 
-curls, or of herself, she thought but of him 
who had taken her into his confidence and 
forgiven her, and of how best she could sing 
to please, and if possible atone to him for her 
unjust accusation. 

Her voice rose and fell, and trilled in all 
its glorious freshness and fulness in the 
grand old anthem, its tones echoing with 
something of a distant cathedral crushing 
sound in the corners and recesses of the 
vast hall, and through the many chambers 
beyond, and when all was over, the audience 
trod softly and spoke low, as though leaving 
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a church at which some solemn funeral rites 
had been performed ; so impressive, so solemn, 
so almost awe inspiring, had been the deep 
feeling expressed by the young singers 
voice in the sacred words. 

Lord Netherleigh, who, to the great dis- 
appointment of the Miss Gales, had never 
once looked up at the gallery, called Viotti 
to him after the performance, and said — 

" You have unearthed a gift, mon ami, only 
second to your own, see to it, that at my 
charge, money does not stand in the way of 
its cultivation." 

The next day Mr. Winter was sent for to the 
signer's room and the offer made him of 
taking Patty Star as a pupil for the piano, 
«it which the organist somewhat demurred. 

" It's too late to make her an instrumen- 
talist," he growled, " her fingers will be as stiff 
as sticks." 

" There is no need of her being an instni- 
mentalist,Winter ; her voice is her instrument 
but she must learn enough of the piano to be 
independent of others in accompaniment. 
You would not keep a prima donna to the 
harmonicum I presume ? " 

" No, but who's to take the trouble of 
teaching her the piano. It's enough to drive a 
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man mad, teaching young ladies who have 
learnt from childhood, and pay full terms." 

" Well, that's as you please. Winter, I 
sent for you to say that his lordship offers to 
take all the expenses of Miss Star's musical 
education ; if you decline her as a pupil 
there are plenty of professors who will accept 
her; so think it over, and give me your 
answer as it best suits you." 

Of course the organist accepted the pupil. 
It made all the difference, as he said, the 
signer's explanation ; he should be pleased 
and proud to train his lordship's protegee^ 
and after settling times and terms, Mr. 
Winter departed. 

Then Mrs. Jenner was informed that Lord 
Netherleigh desired a substitute to be found 
for the still-room, as for the present he wished 
Patty Star should give up all her time to 
Mr. Winter's tuition in music. 

Thus a new era of life, and one as she thought 
offering perfect happiness, opened out for the 
young girl. She was music from the crown 
of her head to the sole of her foot ; she was 
musically strung in every fibre ; she ran 
music in every vein. It was her life, her joy, 
her atmosphere, she gave herself up to the 
intoxication, as an Oriental might to opium. 
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She bore Mr. Winter's ill temper with the 
utmost patience ; she endured his swearing, 
his knocks on her stiff fingers with his heavy 
bunch of keys, as though she fully deserved 
•such treatment, so eager was she for im- 
provement in her art. The organist did not 
care to restrain his naturally irascible temper 
before so humble a learner as Patty Star, 
and she was too eager to learn to resent 
being told of her faults even in so rough a 
way; she intuitively knew too much by 
nature of her art to possess the conceit of 
ignorance. 

An occurrence took place some time after 
the commencement of her piano lessons, 
which still more intensified her interest in her 
studies and greatly facilitated their progress. 

Yiotti was present at one of her music 
lessons in Mr. Winter's house, and witnessed 
an ebullition of temper so unjust to his 
pupil, that he could not help interfering. 

" You are a hard maestro. Winter,'* he 
said, " how can any pupil understand such a 
passage as that after only once trying it 
over, especially a beginner like Miss Star ? 
You expect impossibilities." 

" The truth is, Signer," replied Winter 
more gently, " it's rather uphill work both 
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for myself and the young woman here, be- 
ginning so late in life as she does the piano ; 
she ought to have some one to superintend 
her practising. I'll allow she has a perfect 
natural ear, and great industry, but there is 
no miracle in music, nothing in its science 
can be suddenly performed well, and it& 
mechanism, so to speak, must get time and 
help." 

" Well, I dabble a little on the piano my- 
self," said Viotti, " although it's not my in- 
strument like the fiddle ; so I will see after 
Miss Star's practising. Will you come to my 
room (turning to her) at ten or three, or 
both hours if you can, and practise at my 
piano, and I'll overlook your hand, that is if 
Mr. Winter here is not afraid of my getting 
you into bad habits." 

" Don't sham modesty, Signor ; you know 
if you were not a divine violinist you would 
be a first-rate pianist. I am delighted with 
this plan ; it is just what she wants, practise 
with Signor Viotti, child, thirty hours out of 
the twenty-four, if you can manage it," and 
laughing heartily at this brilliant sally of his 
own wit, Mr. Winter shut down his piano 
with a joyful crash and that day's lesson 
was finished. 
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So Patty went to the Signor's room and 
practised under his superintendence. He was 
severe to excess, but never ill-tempered, and 
if she did better than usual, he would allow 
her — precious reward — to attempt some 
Bimple accompaniment to his violin, to the 
pupil's manifest advantage. 

But these goings on did not escape com- 
ment ; it was rumoured in the servants* hall 
that that minx, Patty Star, was keeping com- 
pany with the foreign fiddling gentleman, and 
that they were singing and playing the pianner 
at least the thirty hours out of the twenty-four 
which Mr. Winter had recommended. 

Of course this came to Mrs. Jenner s ears, 
and she spoke sharply on the subject to her 
young niece, who only cried bitterly for 
answer ; so the aunt determined to go to head- 
quarters at once and sift the matter to the 
bottom. Accordingly she sent a message 
requesting an interview with the Signor, who 
returned his compliments and informed her 
he was ready to see her at her own con- 
venience and time. 

Dressed in her stiffest silk and most 

stupendous cap, the estimable woman floated 

like a ship in full sail into the violinist's 

apartments, a cheerful sunny room filled with 

musical instrumental axk^^'^i^^^^^^^^r^Sc^Tas^ 
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manuscript and print, here, there and every- 
where. 

"Tour servant, sir," said Mrs. Jenner, 
performing rather a stiff curtsey ere accepting 
the chair Viotti offered her. " I owe you 
many apologies, sir, for my intrusion, es- 
pecially as I am come to speak on a subject 
of the greatest delicacy that it is possible to 
Bpeak to a gentleman about, sir ; so I hope 
sincerely you will excuse me." 

Viotti had a tolerably clear conscience, but 
he was a little alarmed at this preamble, and 
the colour mounted to his ivory forehead, as 
lie thought, "What can the woman mean?" 
However, he only bowed, as he said, " Pray 
go on, madam." 

" It's about Patty Star, sir," answered Mrs. 
Jenner, putting her hand to her mouth, and 
emitting a short dry " cough of expression." 

The violinist appeared delighted. 

" How strange," he said ; " the very subject 
I have for some time been wishing to consult 
you about. I understand she is a relation of 
yours, and I should be glad to talk over her 
future plans and prospects with you; you 
cannot think how well she is progressing." 

** Too well I am afraid, sir," and Mrs. 
Jenner bridled. 

'* That 18 impossible in mxx&Vc^) TDs^sdsoi^ 
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music is a jealous sovereign, exacting and 
severe, but in the end she pays her faithful 
subjects well." 

" It's rather a waste of time, music, sir; 
don't you think so ? though, to be sure," per- 
ceiving her mistake, " I pught not of course 
to say so to you, but a waste of time I mean 
for one in my niece Patty's station of life ; 
but that's neither here nor there. I was going 
to say that in a large establishment like thi& 
* people will talk.' " 

" Of course they will," assented Viotti,. 
carelessly. 

" To speak plainly, sir," continued Mrs. 
Jenner, piqued at his indifference, ** people 
do say that you and Patty Star are * cor- 
responding.' " 

" Then they say wrongly, Mrs. Jenner. I 
never wrote to the girl in my life, nor she to 



me. 



*' I am sorry to be compelled to speak out, 
sir, but as you seem resolved not to under- 
stand me, I must do so. The report is that 
you are keeping company with my niece, sir." 

Viotti looked very red and angry ; he had 
been accustomed to the free unshackled 
association of musical society, and never 
imagined a false construction would be put 
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upon his conduct. When he had been so 
marvellously struck with the young still- 
room maid's voice, he had resolved to in- 
terest himself thoroughly in the promise 
of her brilliant future, perhaps also feeling 
at the same time that the cultivation of her 
talent would afford him some distraction from 
the dull secluded life at Netherleigh. Bat 
he had taken no more thought for her per- 
sonally than if she had been a chorister boy 
under his training, and, excepting on the day 
of the rehearsal, had scarcely noticed either 
her dress or her appearance. Besides, he was 
a gentleman by birth, and naturally of a 
proud, exclusive nature, and this mingling of 
his nam© with a cUdevant still-room maid by 
no means flattered his self-respect. 

He rose haughtily and spoke angrily — 
" You have taken an unjustifiable liberty, 
Mrs. Jenner, in thus speaking to me. Miss 
Star is by no means such a dangerously at- 
tractive person, nor is her position such as 
should have given any colour in your mind to 
the idle tattle of a household such as this. 
At his lordship's request I have taken interest 
in her musical studies, and it is intolerable 
that such an absurd construction should have 
been put upon such an ordinary simple pro- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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ceeding. However," he added, after a short 
pause, " I do not see why I need care for such 
silly tattle, it cannot hurt me." 

"No, sir," replied Mrs. Jenner, with spirit, 
" that is the worst of it ; it cannot hurt you. 
It would be better for manners and morals in 
my opinion if it did hurt gentlemen a little 
more, when we poor women are concerned. 
But would it not be kind, sir, if you were 
just to consider for a moment that it might 
hurt Patty herself ? A girl's name is lightly 
gone and not lightly picked up again ; she is 
very young, sir, and very silly about music, 
and as you are so good as to say you take an 
interest in her future, might it not be well to 
remember that music is not the only thing of 
importance to her? " 

*' The girl appears to be remarkably well- 
conducted," observed Viotti. " I have noticed 
how reserved she has been in her manner with 
the gentlemen of the Abbey choir." 

'* Then, sir, it is of the more consequence 
to keep her so. To put it clear to you, sir, 
how would you like your sister, if you had 
one, to be singing and fiddling all day with a 
handsome young gentleman like yourself, un- 
less there was some staid person by ?" 

" You are right, Mrs. Jenner. I see it now 
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that 1 have not acted considerately to Miss 
Star, and I thank you for pointing out my 
error ; at the same time, I do not mean to 
give up your niece's musical society. I think 
we can obviate the difficulty to which you 
object. What do you say to our always having 
Maria Pia, the mother of the chamber men, 
present during our practisings in my room ? 
She has plenty of time on her hands, and I 
know her to be a most dependable motherly 
person, and as his lordship wishes to defray 
liberally all Miss Star's expenses, we can 
make it worth the woman's while to give us 
her constant attendance. Will this arrange- 
ment meet your views, Mrs. Jenner ? and be 
sufficient to shield the girl's name from evil 
tongues ? " 

" I am perfectly satisfied. Signer," was 
Mrs. Jenner's reply. " You have acted quite 
the gentleman, as it is plain to see you are 
one, and I hope you will excuse my speaking 
to you upon the subject." 

" I am more than glad you have spoken to 
me upon it. I quite see the propriety of your 
views ; your niece has a splendid future before 
her, and she appears to be in rather a friend- 
less position. There is a bond of brotherhood 
between musicians, which outsiders eltha\: d.^ 
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not understand or misunderstand, and there 
is that bond between her and myself ; but as a 
young woman she needs, of course, other ties 
and protection. Your kinswoman will do you 
honour some day, Mrs. Jenner; will you 
adopt her as a woman as I adopt her as an 
artist ? Let us in short be a sort of father 
and mother to the girl." 

" Rather a young father, sir," said Mrs. 
Jenner, with a smile. 

" Brother and sister, then." 

" Rather an old sister, sir." 

" We won't quarrel about words, you shall 
direct her life — I her music ; I was wishing 
to seek your aid for the former. Will you re- 
move her from the servants' -hall dinner, 
where I know she endures great unkindness ? 
Will you impress upon every one here, that his 
lordship intends she shall be educated to gain 
her bread as — as — a governess, perhaps it 
may be as well to say — and if any accident 
should happen to her voice it might come to 
that. Also, that she is to be called Miss Star, 
a name of good omen that, Mrs. Jenner, for 
a singer. It will be well likewise to state 
widely, that Lord Netherleigh will be ex- 
tremely displeased, and will dismiss from his 
service, any one who treats her with dis- 
respect, either diroct\j ox m^x^tivk^ T 
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" I will not stand in Patty's light, I promise 
jou, Signor ; she shall dine with me at the 
first table. I like the idea of calling her a 
governess, it will prevent envy, for they only 
consider a governess as a sort of upper ser- 
vant, I'm ashamed to say ; and, as Patty is 
my niece, and his lordship takes her up, I do 
not think there will be much difficulty about 
her name and treatment. I suppose that is 
about all, sir ?" 

** Well, yes, but there is one thing more, if 
it's not troubling you too much ; you heard, I 
suppose, of that valet Achille's insult to Miss 
Star about her dress ? " 

'* The impudent rascal! yes, sir, I did. How 
could the poor girl help her curls not setting 
well, her hair is that thick and stubborn, 
Signor, they never will lie even — she can't 
help that." 

" Oh, those abominable curls ! " said Viotti, 
laughing. " However, let them be, provided 
I never see the papers. But would it not be 
well if she were to be dressed now as a lady 
— as a young governess, say — very quietly, 
yet still as a lady ? Not in grasshopper green, 
pray," he added, laughing again. 

" I'll see to all that, Signor, I promise you, 
and thank you very much in Patty's name. 
Good morning to you, Signox.*^ 
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Viotti kept Ms word, lie never again prac- 
tised with his pupil except in the presence of 
Maria Pia, who always sat by her with inter- 
minable knitting in her hand, perfectly placid 
and content. Indeed, so thoroughly did the 
Signer enter into Mrs. Jenner's views, that 
Maria Pia was present when old Mr. Clam, 
the snuffy National Schoolmaster, came 
three times a week to give lessons in the 
three National R's — Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic, as his pupils sometimes phone- 
tically arranged these arts — in which it was 
judged Patty required perfecting, and also 
at the daily French lesson of Monsieur 
Levizac, the French master at the King's 
Grammar School at Netherleigh. For, thought 
Viotti to himself, " she shall not come out as 
an EngUshwoman or in an English name or 
tongue, if I can help ^^a^ mistake." 

So the young singer studied and worked, 
and expanded mentally and physically, like a 
flower under the sunshine, in this new and 
varied exercise of her bright natural abilities. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE SBNTMBJTTS OF MONSIEUR 70LTAIRB. 

It was Easter Sunday. There had been a 
complete Exodus of all the foreign workmen 
and occupants of the Castle on the day before 
to the nearest place of Cathohc worship, and 
they were not to return until Easter Monday. 
Monsieur Achille who, as a professed free- 
thinker, had no religious duties to hamper 
him, remained with his master, and a very 
dull day both master and man found this 
Easter Sunday to be. 

Lord Netherleigh was depressed and peevish 
all the morning. The Castle was unusually 
quiet, for all who could had gone to the Abbey 
service. He tried to amuse himself with his 
pets, but the mice took advantage of Savoy's 
absence, and only ran wildly about their plat- 
form without time or figure. The army of 
little dogs, missing their accustomed morning 
walk with the Piedmontese, were restless and 
disobedient ; and the monkey was vicious, and 
attempted to bite Achille, for which be sure 
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he paid well afterwards. Fanfaron even, the 
little greyhound, who rarely left his master's 
side or knee, was infected by the universal 
example of insubordination, and became 
troublesome. So bidding the valet take 
away all the criminals except Fan- 
faron, the melancholy nobleman tried various 
mental resources; played a little in different 
styles, on several different instruments ; then 
he took up a volume of Ariosto, and read a 
little, then carelessly turned over a portfolio of 
prints, and, finally, wrapped in cloak and 
comforter, walked into his picture gallery. 
Here he found a great deal to vex him, for 
the workmen, excited by the prospect of their 
trip, had left everything not only in disorder, 
but several accidents to his treasures had been 
the result of their careless hurry. Hastily and 
angrily quitting the scene of vexation, he 
directed Achille to order his wheel chair, in 
which, when the sun shone, he sometimes took 
an airing in the park. 

Muffled in wraps, with a footman pulling 
before, and Achille pushing behind, they went 
on in a private road for some time, until they 
reached a fine old oak, under which a seat was 
placed. Here the Earl got out, and the valet 
having arranged cloaks and rugs to the in- 
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Talid's liking, he sat down upon them, with 
Fanfaron by his side. 

*' Who are all those people coming up from 
the dell down there? " enquired LordNether- 
leigh. 

" A party of our domestics, milor, coming 
up from their Eglise. '* Des imbeciles / " — this 
in a sotto voce sneer. 

** Why ' Des imbeciles P ' " repeated his 
master, who had caught the tone — "you should 
know by this time, Achille, 1 dislike sneers 
at people, more especially without just cause.'' 

'* Oh, it was at the religion I sneered, not 
at the people, milor," replied Achille, depre- 
catingly. 

" Is religion, then, a fit thing to be sneered 
at ?" rejoined the Earl. 

" * Mais oui certainement^^ that was the sen- 
timent of Monsieur Voltaire," returned 
Achille, with a bow. 

"I wonder where Monsieur Voltaire is 
now ? " said the Earl, musingly. 

^^ Je ne sals pas^" observed Achille, in- 
differently. 

"Fanfaron," said Lord Netherleigh, taking 
the dog on his knee, and smoothing its 
glossy coat, " you and I, and Achille, are, it 
seems, all three pretty well in the same case^ 
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without creed — without religion, and" — ^this 
last, softly — '' without G-od. I wonder if we 
are all three also alike — without souls?" 

** Mais ouif certainement oui,^* responded 
Achille, with perfect good faith, and mucb 
vivacity of tone, " tous trois^ exactementj the 



same." 



" Bon Dieu ! Achille are you in earnest ? 
Do you really mean to say that you, as well 
as this dog, will both perish some day in 
utter annihilation ! That you have no more 
soul than this dog ? " 

"And why not, milor? These were 
the sentiments of Monsieur Voltaire, 
and his sentiments are tout a fait mine. Do 
you think if I really believed I had a soul I 
should live as I do live ; that if I really be- 
lieved in the alternative of happiness or 
misery after death, I should not use all 
diligence to gain the one and avoid the other, 
or that I should neglect as I do all the external 
offices of religion ? No — I should square my life 
according to my principles, as I do now, au 
contraire. No voyez vouSy I believe nothing, I 
fear nothing, I anticipate nothing — I arrange 
only for the present — voiloj tout I " 

The Earl seemed at a loss for an answer to 
this explanation of Monsieur Voltaire's senti- 
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ments, so Achille went on. " Perhaps, after 
all, milor, I may chance in the end as well 
as that poor diable of a chamberman, Cola, 
who said to me, yesterday, * I pity you so 
much, Monsieur Achille, you don't know 
what you lose by neglecting confession. When 
the priest absolves me I feel so light and com- 
fortable, so relieved, for the burden of my 
sins are taken from my soul, and then I am 
able to begin all over again ! ' So you see, after 
all, milor. Cola only gets rid of his sins to 
begin them again, whilst I carry the whole 
burden of mine more easily, it appears, than 
he does a part of his — practically a distinction 
without a difference " — Achille summed this 
up in a tone of great levity. 

Then Lord Netherleigh said, very gravely — 
" You are as frank in your avowal as you are 
consistent in practice, Achille. Yes, the 
wonder is, not that you act according to your 
opinions, but that others — I mean myself in 
fact — should act so entirely in contrariety 
with my own," Then the conversation dropped, 
and they returned home. 

There was a petit souper every evening in 
the Earl's apartment, at seven o'clock, at 
which a general invitation was understood to 
be given to his friends (or his suite) , as they 
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were somewhat pompously styled in the 
Castle. The secretary, doctor, pianist, artist 
and the Earl's friend and violinist, Signor 
Viotti, were invariably present at this meal ; 
and any other foreign guests staying at 
Netherleigh were also expected to join the 
party. 

It was always a very pleasant gathering, 
the brightest hour of the day with Lord 
Netherleigh, and every guest was gifted and 
accomplished in his own hne, and capable of 
appreciating the gifts of the others. The con- 
versation was bright, sparkhng, and per- 
fectly unconstrained. The viands and arrange- 
ments exquisitely served in foreign fashion, 
and only A.cliille and Jacques were admitted 
as attendants. 

The outer room was the dining apartment, 
through which a door opened on the salon^ 
and the latter communicated directly with the 
Earl's bedroom, within which was the bath 
and dressing-room, in which Achille slept. 

After supper Viotti and the pianist went 
into the salon, and leaving the door open 
between the two rooms, they there " dis- 
coursed music" to the host and his friends. 
Exquisite music it was, for Viotti, as before 
mentioned, was unequalled on his instru- 
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ment, and the pianist was a first-rate per- 
former on his, whilst from their constant prac- 
tice together the accord and harmony was 
simply perfection. 

When the party retired for the night Viotti 
only remained in the salon, and continued to 
play alone upon his violin, whilst Lord Nether- 
leigh prepared for rest. It was then the 
musician's wonderful powers were truly 
displayed. He had a rare and seemingly 
inexhaustible gift of improvisation, and 
selecting some melody stored in the 
crowded repertoire of his memory, would 
build upon that foundation an airy 
fabric of imaginative sound. " Songs with- 
out words," in truth, they were, pictures 
without brush or pencil, but which led the 
mind through the ear that heard them to 
follow the musician's fancy whithersoever he 
chose to lead it, understanding all as if 
reading the description in a book, seeing all 
as if gazing upon a play scene. And this 
went on until Achille stood on the open 
threshold of the chamber door, and held up 
his finger as a sign that his master was asleep, 
and then the violinist stole softly away. 

This evening Viotti alone remained in the 
Castle, and he and the Earl supped tet^rhAiiA. 
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When lie took out his violin from the case 
and was going, as usual, into the salon , Lord 
Netherleigh stopped him. " Stay, mon amiy 
and oblige me by playing here, thus I shall 
have a double pleasure, your company as well 
as your violin.'* 

Viotti seemed inspired this night; he 
always played his best alone, or next to being 
alone, as now. Comparing in his own mind 
the many wonderful performances of his 
violinist, which the Earl had heard, none, he 
thought, had even approached the marvellous 
excellence of this evening. The first sound 
as Viotti drew his bow slowly across the 
strings, startled his hearer with a throb of 
strange expectation. Then the musical drama 
opened, and Lord Netherleigh quietly stretched 
himself upon a sofa and closed his eyes, and 
placed his hand upon his heart as though to 
still the feeling, half-pain, half -pleasure, which 
was overpowering his wrapt senses. And these 
were the scenes and ideas the music awoke 
within him. 

First he was listening to a mermaid's 
treacherous song, luring her victim down 
fathoms deep under the green undulating 
wave, and he felt as if he must leap to meet 
her should the strain continue longer — ^but it 
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■suddenly changed to a rush, a whirl, as of un- 
earthly beings hurrying through the air — then 
followed music, sad, weird, dreary, passionate, 
rapturous, supernatural, — never glad, never 
joyous. Whilst winding in and out like a silvery 
stream through a haunted landscape, stole 
ever a current of the self-same melody ; a 
low, soft, plaintive wail of sorrow — yet a 
sorrow that ought to have been joy, had it not 
somehow lost its way. Then, wildly dis- 
obeying every law of harmony, every rule of 
music, all was merged in a crash of discord, 
which yet did not jar on the hearer's practised 
ear — until a climax came in one long wailing 
minor chord, in which was expressed such a 
world of despair and woe, that the highly 
-strung nerves of Lord Netherleigh could 
bear no more, and starting up from his couch 
into a sitting attitude, he cried out, " Stop, 
stop ! mon ami^ in pity stop ! " 

Viotti stopped at once, and changing the 
bow to his left hand, dropped it with the violin., 
holding both together in a graceful manner 
peculiar to himself. Then he leaned against a 
corner of the mantel-piece, before which he 
had been standing, with an expression of 
oitter exhaustion in face and attitude. 

He was about three or four-and-twent^^ot 
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rather a tall figure, which remained as slim and 
boyish as on that fatal day when a sad occur- 
rence marred his faultless form. Aslight stoop 
was the only defect visible when facing him, but 
it was in the countenance of Viotti in which 
his beauty lay. Yes, beauty was the only term 
applicable in its description, and this term con- 
veyed no meaning of effeminacy or prettiness. 
The large dark eyes, rather eastern than 
southern in their expression of languid fire, 
the chiselled aquiline nose, the well curved 
lip, the clear ivory skin relieved by the dark 
hair, and darker moustache, the perfect 
symmetry of feature, and sweetness of ex- 
pression, left no other words adequate to 
express his appearance, save " It is beautiful." 

Over the mantel-piece against which he 
leaned was a picture of St. Sebastian, that 
beauteous saint, the adored of Spanish 
women, as the comely god Kishnu is the idol 
of her Hindoo sister ; to his left was a Greek 
statue of Apollo. But neither painted saint, 
nor sculptured god excelled the strange 
beauty of him who stood between them. Had 
a painter sought for a model of the Angel 
Gabriel, he might have found it in Viotti. 

" You are tired, mon ami^^ said Lord 
Netherleigh, kindly. 
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At tbe sound of Ms voice Viotti instinc- 
tively placed his violin to his shoulder, and 
sank his head upon it lovingly, embracingly, 
as though he were gathering his child, or his 
love to his breast ; but the Earl stopped 

" No more, no more, mon cher^ it is enough, 
such playing has exhausted me, what must it 
have done for you ? Sit down and take this — " 
pouring out and offering him a glass of Rhine 
wine, " Your's is in truth a wonderful in- 
strument." 

" Yes," said Viotti, placing his violin ten- 
derly in its case, " it is a wonderful instru- 
ment. I feel like a woman laying her child to 
rest when I close the cover over it, and some- 
thing like the joy I suppose a mother would 
feel when I take it from its couch again and 
find it well and safe. Do you remember how 
nearly Paganini outbid us for this Amati, my 
lord?" 

"Yes, we were fortunate in forestaUing 
him, but I did not mean the instrument so 
much as the performer. I am not sure in- 
deed, that this is my prime favourite amongst 
your viohns. I hke that Stradivarius we got 
from the leader of La Scala quite as well, and 
your little Cremona almost better.*' 

VOL. I. % 
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" No doubt you are right, my lord, but the 
mother to whom I likened myseK just noTT 
often makes a favourite unjustly amongst her 
children, and I love this violin the best among 
my own. I have a foolish fancy. I should 
like it to be buried with me. Do you not 
wish me to play any more to you to-night, 
my lord ? " 

" Not on the violin, no, not on the violin. 
I should not get to sleep without my music, 
perhaps, so let it be on the piano when I re- 
tire. I know you do not cordially like the 
cold keys and the puppet hammers, of the 
beautiful but soulless instrument, yet a true 
musician must please on any, and your touch 
on the piano is very agreeable to me.'* 

" The piano is a brilliant instrument, and 
capable of giving much pleasure. Lord Nether- 
leigh, but it always seems to me like a 
beautiful woman, without a soul ; a sparkling 
coquette without a heart. Touch, press, 
squeeze the keys how you will, there is noth- 
ing responsive, it never moves me as I play. 
How then can it move others through me ? 
There is no capability for imagination, it is all 
mechanical." 

" Not all mechanical, 7non amiy^ inter- 
posed Lord Netherleigh (who himself played 
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Avell on the piano), "but yet there is truth in 
what you say ; the piano is music, but it is 
music of the earth only, your violin I was 
^oingto say, is — well — no, not exactly heaven, 
for to-night mon cher, it transported me to 
places very unlike heaven. I often think the 
gift of music is a very imperfect one, and that 
the gods have grudged us its fullest perfec- 
tion. It struck me whilst you were playing 
this evening, Viotti, that this opinion of mine 
sprung from ignorance, it showed me I, for 
one, could not bear a fuller development of 
the glorious art. Had I listened to you much 
longer I should have been in the danger of a 
Semele perishing in the too full blaze of her 
Jove's glory. Like her, we often know not 
what we ask, when we pine for fuller celestial 
gifts." 

Viotti made no answer, he sat on in a sort 
of dreamy abstraction, and there was silence 
for a while in this pleasant room, hung with 
crimson draperies, softy lighted with wax 
candles, warmed by ashen logs, and filled with 
rare works of art. 

The two men — one old, one young — on both 
of whom had come in early youth so terrible 
a shipwreck, crushing their lives and wither- 
ing their hopes, were perhaps thv\ikm% <^>c^ 
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their own sad thoughts, and absorbed in 
their own sad memories, as they sat there 
facing one another in the evening of that 
Easter day. 

Lord Netherleigh was the first to speak. 

" Viotti, you have a strange look, in your 
eyes and face, of my lost Francesca. I often 
think there must be more than mere friend- 
ship in the tie which binds me to you. Are 
you sure that you can give me no hope — that 
there is no trace of Italian origin in your 
family, no relationship to the Colonna's. Ah, 
that I could believe you were related, how- 
ever remotely, to my martyred love — " for Lord 
Netherleigh had told his sad story to Viotti, 
the only confidant he had ever made, and it 
often soothed him to refer to the subject. 

"No, there is no hope of that. Lord 
Netherleigh you know all my pedigree, all but 
my father's name, no — there is no Italian 
blood in my veins ; the relationship you 
desire, not less strongly than I should myself 
desire it, is impossible." 

" Go over it all again once more, mon amiy 
and minutely, perchance some new light may 
fall upon your family as we converse.'* 

" There are many nationalities in my de- 
scent/' was Yiotti's rei^ly^ **but as I said be* 
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iore, there is nothing Italian in it. My great 
grandmother was a Spanish gipsy, who ran 
away with my great grandfather, a French 
actor, playing at Madrid; they escaped to 
Paris, and their child, my grandmother, was 
brought up to her mother's profession, 
that of a dancer. I have heard an old 
French servant of my grandmother speak of 
her beauty and fascination as something ex- 
traordinary, and she so completely captivated 
an Englishman at Paris, a man of rank and 
expectations, that he agreed to the father's 
condition of marrying his daughter. At first 
all was bright and happy with this hasty 
union; then came the old story, the aristocratic 
husband grew tired and neglectful of his 
artist wife, and after a while he as good as 
deserted her and their child, a daughter bom 
of the marriage. They said it was some fresh 
attachment on his fickle part, and I fear it is 
too true that my poor grandmother's father 
proved a traitor, for on the bribe of a large 
sum of money, the certificates and proofs of 
the marriage were restored to the husband, 
and thus all claim to lawful recognition on the 
poor wife's part was lost. She never knew, 
girl as she was, her husband's real name, 
^though her father did, and had taken cax^ 
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that all should be legal and safe, but after the 
transaction alluded to, of course he kept dark 
in the matter, and the young wife returned 
to the stage to support herself and child. 

" During an engagement in England at 
Vauxhall, or Ranelagh, or some of these 
places, she had an accident which ultimately 
caused her death. She left the care of her 
young daughter to a friend, who had been 
kind to her in her last illness, and when the 
girl grew up, this friend married his charge,, 
and I was their only child." 

" Is your father living, Viotti ? " 

" He is living." 

"And rich?'' 

*' Yes, rich, not as the lord of Netherleigh 
is rich, but, yes, rich by comparison." 

*' He had no foreign connections ? " 

" No, he and his family for generations had 
lived an unmixed race in North Britain. I 
do not think that either he or they had ever 
quitted these island shores. No, there is no 
foreign blood on my father's side." 

"Your mother is dead, and her marriage 
was unhappy ? I have heard you say so." 

" She is dead and her marriage was most 
unhappy, she had by nature a beautiful voice, 
but my father, who directed her education^ 
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would not permit* it to be cultivated, would 
not even allow her to learn music. She came, 
you see, through a long line of theatrical 
ancestors, and was born with a passion for 
the stage; you cannot thwart nature with im- 
punity, she suffered long and — died. When I 
first heard Miss Star sing, the resemblance of 
her voice to my mother's struck me almost 
painfully, and this ha/s been one great reason 
for the interest I have taken in its cultiva- 
tion." 

"I thank you for you confidence, mon 
cher^^^ said the Earl, " and regret more than I 
can express the death to my hopes this account 
gives to me, and now, good-night, mon ami ; 
you will, as I requested, play a little on the 
salon piano, to soothe me after I am lain 
down to rest, but not long — not long — to- 
night." 

So Lord Netherleigh went to his bed- 
chamber and Viotti to the grand pianoforte 
in the salon^ where he played gliding waltzes 
and opera variations, until Achille's warning 
finger granted him release, and then he also, 
and gladly, sought a repose be felt that even- 
ing he greatly needed. 



CHAPTER XIL 



MR. Philip's little prayer-book. 



Late on the next Saturday evening. Lord 
Netherleigli gave orders that a closed car- 
riage should be ready to take him to morn- 
ing service at the Abbey Church the follow- 
ing day. This news was starthng, and ran 
quickly through the Castle, carrying in its 
progress great consternation to the bosom of 
the worthy Mrs. Jenner. 

" Good gracious me," she said, to the 
butler, " the family pew has not been used for 
the last thirty years, except when poor Mr. 
Philip once went into it, and came out again 
as quick and pale as if he had seen a ghost." 

" Why can't his lordship sit in the chancel 
then, as Mr. Philip always did," suggested 
the butler, "it's much more cheerful than 
that coflBn-room of a pew." 

" And be stared out of all countenance by 
the town folks, no, that won't do ; just help 
me in this trouble, will you, Bateman, and 
order the tax cart to be ready at five o'clock 
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to-morrow morning, not a moment later. We 
must take down coals, wood, and what not, 
and some of the housemaids. Bless me, I 
.tremble at that chimney, all choked up, and 
won't carry, I'll be bound, and Sunday morn- 
ing, too. I wish some folks knew their own 
minds a Httle better, and Would give notice 
♦of their whims in time, so as to save other 
folks all this caddie." 

At five to the moment next morning the 
tax cart was ready, and all requisites for 
cleaning and warming, from dusters and 
scrubbing brushes, to coal and wood were 
stowed into it. A spring cart for the helpers 
followed, and ere they drove off, Mrs. Jenner 
exhorted them " Not to let the grass grow 
under their feet, and to be sure to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, for after thirty years' 
dust, and dirt, and damp, to say nothing of 
spiders and earwigs, they might all depend 
upon it there would be a pretty to do." 

The housekeeper, as befitted her dignity, 
stepped into a gig, and with her satellites and 
stores, rattled off at full speed to the Abbev 
Church, where several helpers from the stables 
were waiting to unpack the cart. 

Netherleigh Abbey rivalled a cathedral in 
^ize and beauty; its clustered pillars, and 
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carved stone roof, its painted windows,, 
graceful cloisters, and dark old crypt, raised 
it to high rank among ecclesiastical buildings. 
The effect of its beauty was, of course, some- 
what marred, by the high sheep pen pews 
universal at this period, and by a certain air 
of decay inevitable when repairs, to gay 
nothing of restorations, were considered 
unnecessary. 

The family pew was situated in the Sydney 
chapel, which was entirely filled with Sydney 
monuments, beginning with a crusading 
warrior, whose crossed legs proved his right 
to the title, and of whom it may be sung 
that — 

" His bones are dust, 
His good sword rust, 
His soul is with tho saints we trust " 

Next to this was a large monument to a 
Richard Sydney, of Henry the Seventh's 
reign, recumbent with Dame Ahce, his wife 
by his side, on the top thereof, each with 
clasped uplifted liands upon their bosom, and 
with six sons and six daughters carved below 
them on tlie base. The Sydneys were not, 
as a rule, an increasing race, and it was a 
tradition that this Lord Richard was the only 
one amongst them who ever had a large 
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family. It appeared to be a mistake his having 
it, for there was clearly not room enough in 
the world for these, to judge from their atti- 
tudes ; the sons kneeling upon each other's 
extended legs, one after the other ; and the 
daughters in a similar position upon one 
another's skirts — decidedly pressed for space, 
poor things. 

Between these two monuments was the 
door of the family pew, a chamber of con- 
siderable size, fenced in with high oak panel- 
ing, at the top of which a curtain ran 
round on a rod, which curtain could be drawn 
or opened at pleasure. An open fireplace was 
fixed between two huge Georgian monuments, 
and one side of the pew was occupied by a 
large stained window, which poured down its 
jewelled rays from glass, the like of which will 
never more be fabricated. 

It needed preparation this dismal old en- 
closure. Long — ^long — ^long ago, the last 
Lady Netherleigh used to come there in 
melancholy state, and sit sad, and alone (save 
for her maid's company), in this dreary 
chamber. It was right over the Sydney 
vault, so nearly over, indeed, that at each 
footfall the floor returned a dull hollow 
soimd, as though the dead Sydneys below were 
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caUing to the living Sydneys above to come 
and join their dismal circle without delay. 

It was furnished like a sitting-room, with 
arm-chairs and couches, a side-table to 
receive hats and cloaks, and in the centre, 
with hassocks ranged all along, was 
a long high peaked desk, on which were 
placed prayer-books, from the time of that 
dread Sovereign James the First, defender of 
the faith, Ac., down to that most religious and 
gracious King, ** George the Fourth,'* lately 
deceased. The desk was worm eaten, the 
crumbling dust from the worm holes lay in 
heaps upon the floor ; the books were falling 
to pieces with age, mould, and neglect ; and 
when, at the housekeeper's orders, they took 
up the faded carpet, it fell to pieces in shat- 
tered moth-eaten fragments. The brocade 
which covered sofas and chairs rented at 
every touch, whilst the dust which rose like a 
simoom, set every one coughing and sneezing 
in disgust ^til self-defence. 

*' The first thing, girls, is the fire,*' said 
Mrs. Jenner, ''there won't be any soot to 
hurt, that's one comfort, but there will be 
plague enough with the damp, I'll warrant. 
Bum paper up the chimney, Sarah Burt, to 
air the funnel. Bless the girl — ^what are you 
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after ?" for flame and smoke positively de- 
clined to ascend, and came straight out into 
the room, the latter surging over the panelled 
enclosure of the pew, and rolHng majestically 
into the church. 

" Drat the chimney, it must be stopped up 
somehpw," said the housemaid, puffing and 
blowing to put out the fire, whereupon Mrs. 
Jenner lost her patience, and called the girl 
by opprobrious names, indicative of stupidity, 
&c., and made her scatter and take out the 
contents of the grate. Finally she sent a stable 
boy off for the sweep, but the sweep's wife 
said " her husband was a-bed, and, moreover, 
had cleaned himself all ready for meeting 
the night before, and couldn't, and wouldn't 
come to no chimneys on a Sunday morning. 
On hearing, however, it was for the Earl, she 
relented, and hurried off her husband, who 
found that the place was not only full of "bird's 
nestesses," as he said, but that a good deal of 
the masonry had fallen in, which wasn't his 
profession no how, he insisted. 

Another man therefore was despatched for, 
the mason. This mechanic had not cleaned 
himself the previous night, having no inten- 
tion of attending to his religious duties on this 
particular Sunday, and he stoutly refused to 
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leave his couch, no, not if the Abbey tower 
Avas off it's perpendicular. But when this 
worthy heard it was for the Earl, he also rose 
meekly, put his best leg foremost and hurried 
to the scene of action. Then ladders had to 
be brought, and it was past seven o'clock 
before the chimney would " carry," as the 
housekeeper expressed herself. 

When it did carry, the popular excitement 
was intense, for by this time the news of the 
Earl's coming to church, and the obstruction 
to the chimney had spread through the length 
and breadth of Netherleigh. There was not a 
house, gentle or simple, that did not by this 
time know all about it. The populace turned 
into the Abbey yard as one man, and watched 
the proceedings with profound interest. When 
any rubbish or stones were handed from the 
top of the chimney to the mason's attendants 
on the roof and ladders, the Httle boys cheered 
with triumph. When it was pushed downwards 
with a pole, they groaned in disappointment 
and disgust; and when finally the climax 
came, and the smoke ascended straight and 
steady towards the sky, and they believed 
they could hear the roaring of the fire within, 
public opinion loudly expressed its general 
satisfaction. 
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But there never has been, and there never 
will be perfect unanimity in public changes, 
and there was a decided expression of indig- 
nant protest against these proceedings, on 
the part of a parliament of rooks, who had 
hitherto held undoubted dominion over the 
chimney, and its adjacent roofs. Such flying, 
cawing, circling, and flapping of wings, had 
surely not been witnessed since their vener- 
able forbears, long ages since, had taken 
possession of the newly-built roof of the new 
Abbey. However, all the opposition in the 
world was useless now as the rooks felt, when 
they saw that steady column of smoke ascend 
from their late domain. Man had conquered, so, 
like wise birds, they yielded to the inevitable, 
accepted the position, left off their useless 
jabber, and retiring to a neighbouring tower, 
watched the progress of the invading smoke 
with sullen philosophy. 

When the fire, heaped with coals and logs, 
had somewhat purified the atmosphere of 
vault vapour, damp, mould and dirt, Mrs. 
. Jenner said — 

" Now lasses, let us try and lay the dust, 
and I think we shall find itj quite as hard to 
do this as to lay a ghost, by the look of 
things." 
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So they sprinkled tea leaves and water, and 
scrubbed and wiped, and dusted, and worked, 
until a carpet which had been brought down 
could be laid upon the floor, and bright 
coverings could be safely thrown over, or 
tucked into the chairs and couches. At 
last everything looked clean and comfortable,, 
dry, and free from dust, with the exception of 
the long prominent Sydney noses of the two 
great monuments each side of the fire-place, 
which had collected dust as a stone might act 
as nucleus to a snowball. 

" ril not let those careless hussies touch 
them," said Mrs. Jenner to Mr. Bateman, 
who had just looked in to see how things were 
going on, '' I think it is as likely as not they 
would chip the tips on pretence of dusting, 
and then where would be the beauty left of 
the long Sydney noses, I should like to 
know ? " 

So she turned every one out, and remained 
alone in the pew, polishing the Sydney noses, 
and their features in general, which certainly 
emerged considerably improved by the exer- 
tions of her duster. Then the good lady 
stepped back, and regarded her handiwork 
with much satisfaction. 

"It's wonderful, to be sure," she reflected, 
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** the difference that tidiness and cleanliness 
do make in a place." 

It was wonderful the difference in the old 
family pew : the bright fire, the fresh carpet, 
the rich coverlets, the cleansed cared-for air 
had transformed its repulsive character to 
one of taste and comfort, and the housekeeper 
was just leaving the pew, when her foot 
struck' against a little pocket prayer-book. 
It had fallen from the hands of Philip 
Sydney on that one occasion when he had 
only entered the family pew to quit it in 
rather eager haste, and it was the one be- 
fore alluded to, as having the name of the late 
king inserted in its petitions. 

Mrs. Jenner picked it up, and saw the 
name of its owner on the flyJeaf, and being 
alone, she kissed the name, and shed a quiet 
tear or two upon the cover. She had known 
Philip from a boy, and had loved and honoured 
him for his own sake, and for the sake of the 
inheritance of whose honours she was so 
proud. She was a tender-hearted woman 
after all, this self-important housekeeper, 
and she felt her heart very soft just now. 

" Poor dear Mr. Philip," she said, half 
aloud — " It was hard lines on you, brought 
up and educated, and fitted to be the earl as 

VOL. I. "^ 
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you were, and then pushed aside ; 'twas a 
near slip * 'twixt cup and lip/ losing your 
beautiful wife too, poor dear young fellow ! 
You acted very nobly, yes you did, but though 
it is wrong to say so, I am very sorry you 
did act as you did. You and Lady Gladys 
Avould have done better for Netherleigh than 
this queer old man, who is afraid to look a 
woman in the face, and finds his pleasure in 
playing with a monkey ! " 

But there was no more time for Mrs. 
Jenner's regrets or reveries, the church was 
now beginning to fill. Mr. Winter, the 
organist, had been there some time puffing 
and panting with hurry and excitement at 
the prospect of his noble audience in the 
Sydney pew. An irascible man was Mr. Winter, 
and he had sent off the organ-blower in a 
great hurry to collect the choir. 

** Tell them to come at once. Puffin,'* he 
said. ** Say the Earl is going to attend the 
service. Give Mr. Winter's compliments, 
mind, to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
choir, and will they be so kind as to 
meet at once to practise some Gregorian 
chants, for which his lordship has great 
partiality, and Mr. Winter will be 
greatly obliged if they will lose no time. 
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Mind you give the message politely now, 
PuJEii," added the organist, for choirs — and 
none knew this better than Mr. Winter — are 
delicate things to handle, and must be treated 
delicately. 

PuJEn started off, and meeting the second 
Alto on his way, proceeded to give the 
message in his own fashion, leaving out the 
compliments and the Grregorian chants (which 
word indeed he forgot), also omitting to say, 
would the Alto be so kind as to come, and 
Mr. Winter would be obliged, &c., &c., but 
he gave the message in his own nervous 
vernacular, thus — 

" I say — old Stops is a cussing and a swearin' 
up in the loft, and orders all of the choir to 
come up immediate, or 'twill be the worse for 
'em. They is to learn some fresh things against 
morning service, cause the Hurls a coming to 
hear 'em. So please, sir, you'd best make 
haste — or you'll catch it, and I'm going round 
a coUectin' the rest o' 'em." Which the youth 
proceeded to do, thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek, and making other aggravating 
and derisive signs at the second Alto by way 
of illustrating and enforcing his message. 

The second Alto was considerably piqued 
at this off-hand message, for musical people. 
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are generally thin-skinned, and easily take 
huff — ^more particularly if they happen to ba 
amateurs. And the second Alto's irritation was 
not allayed, when Mr. Winter, who had been 
much flurried by an unsuccessful search for 
his chants, accosted him in rather a peremp- 
tory manner with — 

" I say, just touch the bellows there, will 
you ? I want to see if I can remember some 
chants from memory, which I cannot find in 
copy. And do look sharp about it, will you, 
for that fool Puffin is gone to look up the 
choir, and no doubt will dawdle away till 
service time." 

" I am here to sing alto, not to blow the 
bellows," was the sulky reply. " You can 
blow your own bellows, if you want it blown,. 
Mr. Winter ! " 

This gentleman was foreman in the first 
grocer's shop in the town, and felt his 
dignity insulted at being asked to blow the 
bellows. Besides he had a grudge against the 
organist, who had told him several times 
lately he had sung flat — which indeed ho 
did — and he was glad with an opportunity of 
avenging this slight. 

There is no need of recording Mr. Winter's 
answer, which was couched in forcible Ian- 
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^uage. But as he could not play and blow his 
own bellows at the same time — as the 
second Alto so ignorantly suggested — 
he could only let off his excitement by 
fuming, and fretting, and pulhng out his 
stops, and sprawling his long fingers 
over the soundless keys, and straddling his 
long legs over the pedals with a rapidity 
which belonged rather to a centipede than a 
biped. 

The great links of the chain of life are 
certainly very dependent on the little ones. 
All Mr. Winter's skill could not extract one 
sound from his mighty instrument without 
the humble 8tid of the organ-blower. 

It was a quarter to eleven, and the little 
bell was going, before the choir were all 
assembled, and then, of course, there could be 
no practising, and the Gregorian chants had 
to be given up. 

The Abbey was filling fast; some ladies 
were bribing the verger to put them into 
some private pew near that of the Earl's. 
Some others were entreating the beadle, re- 
splendent in cocked hat and gold staff, to let 
them out before the service was over, so as 
to be in readiness to see the Earl get into his 
carriage in departing. It not being improbable. 
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they discreetly added as a blind, they might 
feel faint, and be obliged to leave early. 

Curiosity was at its highest; there was 
scarcely a person in Netherleigh who had 
seen their new sovereign, and here was 
such a splendid opportunity to gratify 
their curiosity. By this time there was 
not a living soul in the place who 
was not aware of this august church 
attendance, and a great many contrived to 
appear in their places this morning, who were 
rarely seen there at other times. Mr. Gale, 
the lawyer, was a very indifferent church- 
goer ; yet here he was, sitting meekly, like 
the best of husbands, by Mrs. Gale's side, and 
repeating — his pew was very near the Earl's 
— the responses in a clear, commanding tone 
of pious pomposity. 

Mr. Peebles, too, whose professional avoca- 
tions, I am sorry to say, could very seldom 
harmonise with attendance on divine worship, 
was also present on this/ auspicious occasion. 
Not by the side of his wife, like the fortunate 
Mr. Gale, for Mrs. Peebles was out of a servant 
just then — she was very often out of a 
servant ; she was one of those unfortunate 
matrons who are often in trouble with their 
servants — but with the governess and his 
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three eldest girls. And his pew, too, by a most 
fortunate coincidence, was like his legal neigh- 
hour's, near the Earl's. 

In short, faces were to be observed present 
to-day, belonging to forms rarely seen at 
church. There were a few devout worshippers 
present — they were a very few — who re- 
membered that it was God's house, who 
thought in fact, without putting the thought 
in mental words, that as they were come to 
the palace to render homage to their King, it 
was unseemly to give it instead to His lackey. 
But even these few — ^being but human, after 
all, and belonging to Netherleigh — could not 
resist the general contagion, and looked with 
interest now and then in the direction of the 
monuments, and family vault and pew, and 
even they wondered now and then what their 
sovereign lord was like. 

It was settled Lord Netherleigh should 
enter the church only just before the service 
began, so as to avoid meeting the church- 
goers, and when he got into his carriage, 
Fanfaron, who was his master's shadow, leaped 
in after him. Seeing which, Bacco, the monkey,, 
who had been in the hall watching the pro^ 
ceedings with great interest, thought he should! 
like a drive as well as the favourite grey- 
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hound, and springing forward with great 
alacrity, gained the carriage steps just as 
Shanker was putting them up. But that in- 
dividual, seizing the creature by its jacket, 
pulled him back in time to frustrate his in- 
tentions. Bacco turned savagely, and fastened 
his teeth viciously in the footman's symmetri- 
cal calf. The man stood motionless, and bore 
the pain without moving a muscle, until the 
carriage having driven off and gone out of 
sight, he and the monkey were inside the 
closed hall-door together, and then ! — 

If such a common saying may be allowed 
to be applied to a nobleman's monkey, it 
would be appropriate to observe that, on the 
whole, Bacco got more "kicks than halfpence" 
in his daily life at Netherleigh Castle. 

The arrangement of a late arrival, had not 
the desired effect of privacy. It appeared 
that all Netherleigh who were not inside the 
church, were outside in the churchyard. The 
great unwashed had assembled there in full 
force, and when the carriage came in sight, 
the little boys would have set up an ironical 
cheer had they not been restrained a little (we 
may hope) by the sacredness of the day and 
place, and a great deal (we may be sure) by 
the staves of the special constables, hurriedly 
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•" sworn in " for the occasion, and who were 
scattered amongst the crowd. 

Achille contrived that the *' suite " should 
alight first from the other carriages. When 
iihe Earl descended from his, they formed a 
body guard, as though warding off assassina- 
tion from a despot, and so effectually did they 
surround and conceal the Earl, that neither 
the disorderly rabble without, nor the orderly 
congregation within, could gain more than a 
most unsatisfactory glimpse of their noble 
lord. 

All his followers were present — the doctor, 
the pianist, the secretary, the artist, his 
favourite Yiotti, and one or two others, and 
Monsieur Achille, with Fanfaron concealed 
under a cloak, brought up the rear. The 
secretary, who was a devout Catholic, had 
demurred at first when asked to attend a 
heretic service. But on the doctor suggesting 
that as they none of them understood Eng- 
lish, it would be as harmless to them as their 
own Latin ritual, with which they were equally 
unacquainted, and would do them no more 
harm — the secretary yielded to the argument, 
and joined the party. 

. The Morning Hymn burst forth in a full 
pasan of praise, for the service did not theiL 
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begin as now, with a few read sentences. It 
was an excellent choir, and admirably trained, 
and the full strain rolled aloDg through 
nave and aisle, hung lingeringly under the 
lofty roof, and then echoed and died away in 
distant cloister, and sunken old crypt. 

Lord Netherleigh had never been in a Pro- 
testant Church before ; at least, not since his 
early and long forgotten childhood. When 
the joyful sacred song pealed forth, he hid 
his face in the hand of which the elbow rested 
on the arm of his chair, and stirred not 
again through the rest of the service. 

When the Venite struck up, the congrega- 
tion made sure his lordship would rise, and 
all eyes turned to the great pew. But he made 
no sign, and the other inmates imitated their 
chief, and remained seated and quiet through- 
out the service. 

All except Achille and Fanf aron. The latter 
had at once jumped upon his master's knee, 
but being disappointed of his accustomed 
caresses, soon jumped down again, and 
amused himself with running about the pew, 
and maldng a smelling acquaintance with 
everything in it. Monsieur Achille oc- 
cupied himself in peeping through the curtain 
in search of any female loveliness to be dis- 
covered. For yoM ^ee^'BaTfiaxoTQ. ^ixvi. Ajcihillev 
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according to the sentiments of Monsieur 
Voltaire, had no souls, and therefore could 
not be expected to behave with decorum at 
public worship. 

At last the service ended — triumphant 
hymn and solemn chant — ^humble confession 
and supplicating prayer — inspired lesson and 
Holy Gospel — and the sermon began. A very 
plain sermon, in very plain words, the old, old 
story from the old, old Book. A parable of the 
great Master s — " The sheep and the goats.'' 
The preacher said every man and woman there 
was either a sheep or a goat, and would stand 
either on the right hand or on the left at the 
great assize : " Let then the men and women 
of Netherleigh, in particular, mark well these 
words, ' I was hungry, and ye gave Me na 
meat ' — you who, all of you, more or less^ 
fare sumptuously every day. * I was naked, 
and ye clothed Me not ' — you who walk, more 
or less, clothed in purple and fine linen. ' I 
was a stranger, and ye took Me not in*' — you 
who, more or less, live in houses of cedar. 
Men and women of Netherleigh I Your town 
is filled with your fellow creatures who are 
on the very verge of starvation, not from their 
own fault, but from lack of work, and who, let 
me ask, amongst you bestow upon them evea 
the crumbs from your ^eW-^^x^^*^ \i5i5^^»k'\ 
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here solemnly warn you all, who are neglecting' 
the succour of your Saviour in the persons of 
His poor, that as sure as the sun is now 
shining in the heavens above your heads this 
day, these words will be said to You — * De- 
part from Me.' Where ? Need I again repeat 
to you your name, and your fate ? " 

It was all over now. Mr. Winter thundered 
and lightened his very best — and his best was 
very good — upon the retiring voluntary, and 
the congregation sat on very quietly (so 
quietly, let us hope, they were pondering on 
the duty of charity just set before them, and 
the awful alternative if they neglected it) ; for 
usually, to the Vicar's great annoyance, there 
was a rising, not to say a rush, before the 
blessing was well nigh finished. The majority 
of all eyes was turned to the Sydney pew, 
but there was no stir, no movement, and so 
at last, in sheer despair, and for very shame, 
the baffled spectators slowly left the Abbey. 

When Achille saw the church was empty, 
he whispered to his master, who silently 
quitted the building in the same way in which 
he had entered it, and drove home. Lord 
Netherleigh remained for the rest of the day 
in his own chamber, and none of his suite, 
not even the Signer Viotti, were invited that 
evening to share \ii^ petit souTpeT* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BETTY BEIGGS AND SALLY SLUM. 

Early the next morning a letter reached the 
Vicar of Netherleigh, requesting the favour 
of his calling at the Castle to see Lord Nether- 
leigh. A request the clergyman was only toa 
glad to comply with at once. 

The Earl received Mr. Howard with 
pleasant courtesy. He was too much in 
earnest to feel hampered by his ordinary 
nervous shyness in the presence of strangers, 
and he came at once to the point of the sub- 
ject for which he had desired the Vicar's 
visit. 

" I was greatly concerned to hear from 
your sermon, yesterday, sir, of the great dis- 
tress prevailing in the town of Netherleigh. 
As one of your congregation, I thank you for 
reminding me of duties I grieve to have so 
long neglected, and now beg your acceptance 
— ^handing a cheque for a large amount — of 
this, which you will apply to the relief of the 
poor as your judgment best sees fit." 
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" I thank you more deeply than I can ex- 
press myself, my lord. This gift is as life to 
me. The wide-spread distress I daily witness 
far exceeds my utmost efforts to relieve." 

" You are very good to thank me. I hope 
for the future you will never scruple to come 
to me for any assistance I can render. I 
have come into my present position late in 
life ; it has brought a complete change into my 
life and habits, and I miss the performance of 
my new duties more, I trust, from ignorance 
than from want of will to perform them. I 
shall therefore always feel it a kindness if you 
will give me hints from time to time, more 
especially with regard to the claims upon me 
of the poor. You will, perhaps, be surprised 
to hear," continued the Earl, changing the 
subject, " that yesterday was the first time I 
remember ever to have worshipped in a 
Protestant Church." 

*' You are not a Protestant then, I presume, 
my lord ? " 

" I am nothing — I have never prayed to 
or worshipped God for the last forty years ; 
I may almost say I have never thought of 
Him. When quite young I was on the point 
of taking monastic vows in the Church of 
Rome; circumstances occurred which pre- 
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vented this — " And here the Earl grew pale, 
and the paralytic drawing of his cheek, visible 
when he was much affected, became apparent, 
— "and I have lived ever since without any 
rehgion. You are shocked ? " 

'" Nay, I am glad at the tone of regret with 
which you make this avowal. Our Father's 
arms of pardon and reconciliation are as open 
at the eleventh as at the third hour. Only as 
those who are forgiven late, are forgiven 
most, they should therefore love the most, 
and should endeavour to prove by more 
diligence in good works the sincerity of their 
repentance. But to chauge the subject?, pardon 
me if I take your lordship at your word. You 
said just now you would be glad of hints re- 
specting the duty of relieving the poor. I 
do not, of course, now ask for money with 
this ia my hand, but Oh, my lord, I do ask for 
what is even more needful for them than 
money — I ask for employment, for work for 
the poor." 

" Work ! how can I give them work ? " en- 
quired the Earl, helplessly. 

" The keeping up, and improvement of 
your park would keep numbers of unemployed 
men in work," was Mr. Howard's answer. 
Then seeing the hopeless shrug of the 
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shoulders, with which the notion of improv- 
ing the park was received, he changed his 
tack. " For instance, to begin at home, my 
lord, what a splendid terraced garden might 
be laid out beneath these sunny windows ? 
How well the ground falls for a succession of 
terraces. How perfectly the wide flat below 
could be arranged for alleys aud walks. How 
efEective would statuary be here and there 
judiciously placed among the boskies of wood ; 
and how interesting it would be to watch and 
direct the progress of the work so near home, 
and from these pleasant windows." 

The idea caught the Earl's fancy. " Yes,"^ 
he said, " even I could manage to enter into 
an improvement so close at hand. Bat this 
would not be charity, Mr. Howard, it would 
be pleasing myself." 

" It would be doing good, then, to yourself, 
as well as to the men you employ. Oh, Lord 
Netherleigh, our want is work. Not one man 
in six of the bread winners for their families 
at Netherleigh can get employment. Give 
them work and they and theirs will rise up 
and call you blessed, and then you need not 
feel because that you are pleasing yourself. 
The work will bring its own reward with it ta 
you, and to them." 
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They talked a little more upon the subject, 
discussing its plans and details, and the Earl 
gradually warmed up to it so completely 
that Mr. Howard did not leave the Castle 
before a letter had been despatched to the 
first landscape gardeiier of the day, to come 
down and survey and arrange the work. 
Before another week was over, a small army 
of workmen were employed in preparing and 
levelling the projected terraced garden. 

This kindness brought, as the Vicar pre- 
dicted, its own reward with it. The watching 
and superintending the improvements gave a 
fresh variety and interest to the Earl's 
monotonous life, and as it induced him to 
spend a great part of each day in the open air, 
his health improved so rapidly, that he gave 
his foreign doctor — who was desirous to visit 
his family — a long leave of absence. So strong, 
indeed, did the invalid become that it was only 
now and then, when troubled with some very 
trifling malady, that he ever thought of, much 
less missed, " his medical adviser." 

During one of these little attacks the Earl 
grew nervous, and Mr. Peebles, to his infinite 
delight, was called in. " I see, I see, my lord, 
I see exactly your case. We must first knock 
you down and then build you up, that's the 

VOL. I. ^ 
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foundation of all medical science in my 
opinion. Knock you down and then build you 
up!" 

The good man's zeal outran his discretion^ 
It was easier to roll the stone down than up 
hill, and Mr. Peebles knocked the Earl down 
so completely, that the patient, mistaking his 
prostration for a final collapse, called Achille 
to him in the dead of the night, and feebly 
directed him to send at once, not only for the 
doctor, but also for the Vicar. " For he felt 
convinced that his last hour was at hand." 

Achille, as much alarmed as his master, 
instantly despatched a messenger, and 
directed him to " Tell the priest to bring the 
extreme unction and tovte de suite.^^ 

Both gentlemen arrived about the same 
time ; they found the patient a little better, 
although utterly exhausted, and extremely 
depressed. But after an hour or two he be- 
came suflSciently composed to allow them to 
return to their homes. 

"Just step into this room a moment, Mr. 
Peebles, will you," said the Vicar, as they 
were just quitting the Castle. " I am a plain 
spoken man, you know — " he went on as the 
door closed on them — " and I think you may 
trust me, I should say nothing that was likely 
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to offend without good cause. It's for your own 
sake, therefore, and quite privately between 
ourselves — that I mention I overheard the 
valet and housekeeper say, they thought it 
vras an overdose of your abom — of your 
rather too strong medicine, I mean, which 
caused this attack of Lord Netherleigh's. You 
know the influence confidenti al servants have, 
and I thought it but kind to tell you this, as it 
would be a thousand pities for you to lose the 
practice of the Castle just as you have re- 
gained it. This patient is a paralysed man, you 
see, his nerves are all to tatters as it is, and 
upon my word I do not think myself he can 
stand even ordinary strong treatment." 

" Mr. Howard, sir ! this is intolerable," re- 
plied Mr. Peebles, in a towering passion. 
^* Were it not for your cloth, pir, and your in- 
fluential position as vicar of this town, I 
should — I should, indeed, feel myself bound 
to call you out, sir, for this most unwarrant- 
able interference. What right, I should like 
to know, has one gentleman to interfere with 
the profession of another ? Let the cobbler 
stick to his last, sir. I never question your 
theology, I am perfectly indifferent to it, sir. 
Why can't you be equally forbearing with my 
physio ? " 
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" But you would question my theology, in- 
different as you say you are to it, if I told 
you to — worship Buddha, for instance ? " 

" Not at all, sir, not in the least," thun- 
dered out the irate little doctor. " I should 
take it for granted you know your own busi- 
ness best, why should you deny me the same 
privilege ? " 

" Well, you don't often give me the chance 
of hearing my professional opinions," replied 
the Vicar, good-humouredly. Mr. Peebles, as 
has been stated, was a poor church-goer, in- 
deed he rarely entered a church, unless when 
he attended the funeral of a rich patient. 

" Quite as often as you call me in, Mr. 
Howard, and a little oftener, too, I think I 
could prove, if we came to balance the 
difference — but that's wide of the mark. It 
is hard on a medical man to be thus ques- 
tioned and interfered with by outsiders, I 
must say it is. Hadn't it been for that old 
humbug, Sir James Dunbar, I'll lay fifty to one 
with any man upon earth, the late lord would 
have been alive now ; and then none of these 
fiddling, painting mummers, would have en- 
tered Netherleigh. If I had only been allowed 
to bleed the third time, and keep on a con- 
tinual blister, and go through a decided course 
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x)f calomel, why then the inflammation would 
have been subdued. Instead of that my 
treatment was superseded, and his lordship 
sank from the moment Sir James Dunbar 
•came, and died the same night." 

"Well, Mr. Peebles, IVe had my say, and 
I beg your pardon if I have in any way been 
offensive to you, and can only say no offence 
was meant on my part. Only I give you 
warning that if another such attack comes on 
Barberi will certainly be called back post 
haste, and not be allowed another absence in 
a hurry. Good-night," Mr. Peebles, offering 
his hand — '' I hope we part friends." 

" Not so fast, Mr. Howard, not so fast, if 
you please," said Mr. Peebles, taking no 
notice of the offered hand, '* we may as well 
have it out now, sir, as we are upon the sub- 
ject. You must allow me this opportunity 
of saying that I consider it unhandsome con- 
duct on your part, to say the least, to show 
the disrespect you have done on many occa^ 
sions to my professional character. This is 
not the first time, Mr. Howard, you have 
impugned my skill, and before my patients, 

too." 

" What can you mean, Mr. Peebles ? " said 
the Vicar, " I assure you I have never before 



» 
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your patients called your skill in question, or 
even hinted what I have just said to you before 
any one else. You labour under a consider- 
able mistake, I assure you, sir." 

" Didn't you say, Mr. Howard, in the pre- 
sence of nurse Sturt, that Betty Briggs might 
just as well throw my medicine out of 
window, and your wife would make her 
mutton-broth instead ? " 

" Yes, certainly I did say so, but not until 
after nurse Sturt told me you had said it was 
impossible Betty Briggs could live a week ; 
and I thought broth would render her end 
more comfortable than physic, and you see 
Betty Briggs is living now, indeed quite brisk, 
and hearty, too, taken quite a new lease." 

" Living now and hearty ! of course she is 
living and hearty, sir, old women are always 
living and hearty, nothing ever kills old 
women, they are all, every one of them, as 
tough as shoe leather. There's Sally Slum, 
just look at her! taken, I verily believe, from 
every bottle in my pharmacopoeia, and sbe's 
living and hearty, too ! " 

" I always thought Sally Slum strong, but 
did not know she was quite so strong as that," 
said the Vicar, laughing. " Well, good-night, 
Mr. Peebles, as I said before, no offence 
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meant, and I hope no offence taken. Good- 
night, sir," and the Vicar left the room. 

Mr. Peebles continued his favourite treat- 
ment, and perhaps the worthy surgeon himself 
was a little surprised at the rapidity with 
which' the Earl shook off his indisposition 
and slipped out of the doctor's hands, for Mr. 
Peebles had hardly expected so speedy a re- 
covery. However, the result of course con- 
firmed him more firmly than ever in the 
efficacy of his method of cure, and he failed 
not to boast far and wide of his success. Per- 
haps he would have crowed a little less loudly^ 
had he known that his doses and applications 
were without exception deliberately set aside 
by the valet and Mrs. Jenner, and harmless 
drinks of their own decoction substituted in 
their place. For these attendants, entertaining 
the same opinion as the Vicar of Mr. Peebles' 
treatment, had, without alarming the patient, 
or angering the doctor, taken the case into 
their own hands. 

Mr. Peebles did not get a second chance of 
attending his noble patient, and Signer 
Barberi was not recalled from the bosom of 
his family, for the Earl daily followed more 
and more his out-of-door life, and its pleasant 
pursuits proved the best of physicians to hia 
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feeble body, and shaken mind. Eveiy morn- 
ing he was on theground as soon as the men. 
At first he was wheeled about in his chair, 
but after awhile this help was discarded, and 
he would stay for hours alternately walking, 
standing, and sitting amongst the workmen, 
watching and superintending the progress of 
his terraced gardens, and preparing and plan- 
ning for the planting, which was to take place 
in the autumn. 

The foreign workmen had been gradually 
discharged, all but the fresco painters engaged 
in the ceiling of the new picture gallery. 
In the healthier interest of the garden, the 
indoor work was rather neglected, when a 
new pursuit was created by the suggestion of 
Mrs. Jenner respecting the Sydney portraits, 
which had been so ignominiously carried away 
to the long upper rooms over their own right- 
ful picture gallery. 

Lord Netherleigh, greatly to the house- 
keeper s satisfaction, had not only found the 
courage to look her in the face, but also to her 
great satisfaction occasionally consulted heron 
various matters. One day she found the oppor- 
tunity of representing the present condition of 
the family pictures, which had of old been a 
great source of pleasure and pride to her, for 
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•she was never more in her element than when 
pointing out to visitors each well-known 
character, and telling some tale or legend 
about each individual. 

*' They are all rotting away in those dismal 
corridors, my lord," she said. '* If it was 
not troubling your lordship too much, I would 
ask you kindly to look at them yourself, and 
I am sure you will give orders where they 
might be more safely placed." 

Lord Netherleigh did look at them, and the 
result was that he ordered the upper apart- 
ments over the gallery should be thrown to- 
gether, raised, and altered to an exact imitation 
of the old gallery below, as it was before its 
change into a modern museum of art. And 
Mrs. Jenner, to her great delight, was em- 
powered to assistthearchitectfromher memory 
respecting the details of the gallery as it existed 
formerly. English workmen were employed 
on this work, and in due time the effigies and 
picture treasures of the gone-by Sydney's 
were as well housed as before, with the ad- 
ditional advantage or disadvantage, of being 
^decidedly higher up in the world than in past 
years. 

Then the Earl, as the days lengthened into 
summer, took long evening drives^ and ^a. \^^ 
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always went in a style befitting a Lord of 
Netherleigh, with four horses, gay postillions, 
and well mounted outriders, these drives 
always caused a general feeling of approval 
in the town as he passed through it. Often 
he would not return until far into the night, 
and sometimes would make excursions of 
several days, and in all these trips he was 
invariably accompanied by his favourite 
friend and violinist, Signer Viotti, and his 
never failing attendant. Monsieur Achille. 

Meanwhile, with sure progress, the voice of 
Miss Star, the " governess " as she was now 
called, developed in tone and style. Even Mr. 
Winter admitted and grew very proud of ex- 
alting its merits. She worked unceasingly at 
her studies, and ever since that sad revelation 
on the day of the rehearsal, a certain change, 
more felt by those around her than openly 
displayed, had taken place in her character 
and manner. A shade of softness, a consistent 
self-control had stolen over her mien and 
ways. She grew careful of her dress, her 
gait, and accent, and diligently strove to 
counteract and conquer the wild training, and 
undisciplined disposition, of her former 
peasant associations. 

One day Signer Viotti brought her a little 
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leather case^. " Lbrd Netherleigh has sent 
you this'^ Miss Star,'* he said — " It is a little 
remembraDce of the happy omen of your 
name, and of his satisfaction at the marked 
improvement he observes in your singing, 
which particularly struck and pleased him 
last week, when he was in my room listening 
to it unknown to you. You must wear them 
always as a tribute to fortune — "and he opened 
the case and showed her a pair of diamond * 
earrings in the shape of stars, the clustered 
stones being of pure water, and extreme beauty 
and brilHancy. 

She quietly expressed her thanks, and 
placed them in her ears, and none others were 
ever after fastened there. 

Another day, about this time, Signor 
Rafael, Lord Netherleigh's artist (as he was 
called), came into Viotti's room with a paint- 
ing in his hand. Patty was singing at the 
piano, and Maria Pia sitting by her side, 
and Rafael showed the picture to the violinist. 
It was a representative of St. Agnes, or some 
other fair young saint, with her hair brushed 
off round her forehead, giving the effect of a 
nimbus to the soft innocent face. 

" If the girl at the piano there," observed 
Rafa^, " would but crop off her curls^ and 
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dress her hair like this picture, it might stand 
for her Ukeness, and by no means a flattered 
one." 

" Yes," replied Viotti — ^they spoke in 
Italian — with a careless indifference, " it 
would be an improvement ; curls are abomin- 
able, I hate curls ; anything is better than 
curls." 

Maria Pia had picked up a great many 
English words, and she and the governess 
understood one another very well. She re- 
peated this conversation to Patty Star, who, 
in her turn, enquired " Where the picture 
•was." 

Maria said, " she heard Signer Rafael say 
it was going into the foreign gallery. She 
should know it again. Would Cara come and 
look at it ? " 

They went together ; Maria Pia pointed it 
out, and Patty studied it carefully and long. 
Then she went to her room, cut her hair, and 
dressed it in exact imitation of the picture. 

When she and Viotti next met he did not 
for some moments recognize her, so great 
was the change effected in her features and 
expression. When he did, his look of ap- 
probation, for he made no remark, was so 
decided, that she then, and ever after, adopted 
.this style of coiffmr. 
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And SO the days, weeks, nay months went 
by, and the young singer lived in a happinesa 
which was almost perfect, and was exceedingly 
content. 

Do we not all recollect the transformation 
of Undine, when the fitful, fantastic creature 
gained her soul ? This young girl was gain- 
ing her soul, and her voice, heart, mind, and 
person became beautified and exalted by ita 
purify iDg indwelling. 

So the glad springtime melted into the 
glorious summer, and the purpling haze of 
autumn was far advanced, before any check to 
their peace, or shadow upon their happiness 
came to the inmates of the Castle. Ah, there 
is always one fatal drawback to the brightest 
earthly portion, it cannot last. No, it is ever 
so. It will not last. Surely it will not last ! 



END OP VOL. I. 
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